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Winter Prospects 


For Employment 


Generally Good 


Activity in Steel, Automobile, 
Lumber and Coal Indus- | 
Survey. 


é hentia 


Bumper Farm Crops 


Aid Unskilled Labor 


tries Reported in Labor | 
| 


Director General of Enmaploy- 
ment Service Anticipates 
Improvement in Other 
Production Lines. 


The general outlook for employment 
throughout the United States for the 
balance of the year is encouraging and 
most optimistic. 

This statement was made orally, Octo- 
ber 12, by the Darector General of the 
Employment Service, Francis I. Jones, 
in commenting on a special survey mate 
by the Employment Service relative to 
employment prospects in the United 
States for the remainder of 1927. 

The full text of the survey released 
for publication October 13, is given be- 
low. 

Activity in Many Industries. 

“The outlook for the iron and steel 
industry is splendid,” said Director Gen- | 
eral Jones. “Orders recently placed for 
steel rails will increase employment in 
this particular line of industry. 

“One of the leading automobile 
makers will be ready soon to market his | 
car. This will improve the iron and steel 
industry and other allied lines as well 
as bringing about a general improve- 
ment in the automobile industry. 

“There is much activity in the lumber | 
industry in the New England States as 
well as in the western States. Gains are 
being made in anthracite and bituminous 
coal mining industry for this season of 
the year. 

“Common labor is generally well em- 
ployed. Farm requirement services and 
outdoor construction and operations con- 
tinue to draw heavily upon this class of 
Jabor. 

Bumper Crops and Labor. 

The movement of the bumper crops | 
to market will add to the number of | 
employes on railroads and in car shops 
and allied ifdustries. The indications 
are that the farm implement machinery 
plants will benefit largely by the heavy 
seasonal crops. 

“The boot and sboe industry has 
shown marked improvement for the past | 
two months. Indications are that this 
line of industry will show further im- 
provement as the Fall season pro- 
gresses.” 

The full text of the special survey 
made by the Employment Service, show- 
ing employment prospects for the re- | 
mainder of 1927 in the New England, 
the Middle Atlantic and East Neogsthern 
Central States, is as follows: 

New England District [comprising the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and | 
Connecticut]: = 

Maine. The industrial employment out- 
look for the remainder of 1927 is highly | 
outimistic, according to reports from 
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Supply of Farm Labor 
¢ Is Generally Plentiful 


Wage Index Is Slightly Below 
Level for October 
of 1926. 


The supply of farm labor is generally 
plentiful, according to information gath- 
ered by the Department of Agriculture. 
The farm wage index is one point below 
the figure for October 1, 1926. A state- 
ment concerning the farm labor situa- 
tion, issued by The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics on October 12, follows 
in full text: 

The index of the general level of farm | 
wages on October 1, at 175 per cent of 
pre-war level, is thrée points above July, 
1927, and one point below October a 
year ago. The index for January is 
usually the lowest for the year, with 
April and July successively somewhat 
higher, and October the highest -ef the 
four quarterly indices. 

During the four quarters of 1927 the | 
indices maintained this same tendency. 
The gain this year from January to 
October was 13 points, which is four 
points iess than for the four quarters 
of 1925 and 1926 and one point more 
than 1924. 

The supply in per cent normal 
continued above a year ago. The low- 
er volume of industrial employment is | 
probably the principal factor influencing | 
the increased farm labor supply. 

Relstive farm wages are still well be- 
low relaiiye industria’ wages. The in- | 
dex of farm wages on October 1, 1927, 
was about 85 per cent of October, 1919, 
while the index of the average weekly 
earnings of New York State factory 


of 


* ), workers in. August was about 119 per 


ant of the 1919 level, 
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States 


Fa vorible Weather 
Increased Corn Cro p 


|Warmth of September Over: | 


came Retarded Growth 


of the 


Crops. 


Despite the cool period in August, the 
favorable weather in 
resulted jin a marked im- 
crop prospectS as In. 
tn estimated yield of 

over the prospects 
thereto, the Weather 
Agriculture, 
to 1926 
than the 
indicated 


provement in corn 
dicated by a gain 
329,000,000 bushels 
of 
rom 1900 
smaller 
yield now 


Department 
stated Qctober 12. 
were 12 crops 
2,603,000,000 bushels 
for 1927. 

The statement in full text 

In the spring continued rains seriously 
delayed planting in nearly all sections 
of the Corn Belt and up to June 5, at 
which time seeding, as a rule, prac- 
only about one-fourth 
of the intended corn acreage had been 
planted in the lower Ohio Valley, and 
only about half in a large area, includ- 
ing the southern two-thirds of Indiana 
and Illinois, much of Ohio and Penn- 


follows: 


Is 
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Columiae 


Flearings Are(alled 


On Accounating Rules 
For Steam Railroads 


Com- 


mniission to Consider Pro- 


Interstate Commerce 


posals of National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. 


xram for a series of 
November 9, on the 
the accounting rules 
the In- 


A tentative prog 
hearings, to begin 
general revision of 


terstate Commerce Commission, 
it has been working for some 
with its proposed 
depreciation accounting by 
steam railroads and also telephone com- 
panies, was announced, October 12. 
The National Indu-irial Traffic League, 


time, in 


| representing shippers and industrial traf- 
| fic 


managers in their relations with 
transportation, is prepared to propose a 
revision of the system of railway ac- 
counting “involving a marked departure 
from the system of accounting which is 
now followed.” 
Other Requests Received. 

Various other requests have been made 
for a public hearing on the proposed 
revision, which heretofore has been 
handled largely im conferences between 
the Commission’s Bureau of Accounts 
and the Association of Railway Account- 


| ing Officers. 


is as 


The full text of the notification 
follows: 
Ex Parte No. 


91, General Revision of 


| Accounting Rules for Steam Railvoads: 


Notice to all concerned: The Commission 
has for some time been working on a 


| 
general revision of the accounting rules 
| for steam railroads, and tentative drafts | * 


of such a revision have from time to 
time been made public and given wide 
distribution. 

Various requests hayce been received 
and 
the Commission has also been informed 
that the National Industrial Traffic 
Leaguc is prepared, if such a hearing is 
held, to present and support a revision 


| involving a marked departure from the 


system of accounting which is now fol- 
lowed. It has also been represented that 
there is such interrelation between the 
general revision of the accounting rules 
and the matter of depreciation charges 
that the two subjects should be consid- 
erd together or at least in close prox- 
imity. 
Hearings Are Called. 

Upon consideration of these requests 

and representations, the Commission has 
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Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 
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Problem of Farm 


Relief IsPressing 


5 


| Says Mr. Jardine 


Secretary of fadieddaies Is 
Hopeful of Legislation 
by Congress at Com- 


ing Session. 


Important Questions 


Of Rese: arch Pending 


ciple of Canadian Wheat 
Pools to Ameri 


ditions Considered. 


‘an Con- 


Farm relief will be an outstanding is- 
sue in the-coming session of Congress, 
W. 
as 


12 by the Secretary 
M. Jardine, 
earnestly desiring a 


of Agriculture, 
who expressed himself 
settlement of 


| question. 


“My own views on the subject are al- 
ready before the country,” Secretary 
Jardine said, “and there is nothing to be 
said further on that subject. But what- 
ever the outcome, I hope the job will be 
| finished so that we can turn our atten- 
tion to agricultural questions even more 
fundamental. 

Work Delayed. 

“S& great deal of research 
done, and a great many facts 
cultural subjects need to be 
New difficulties are continually arising 
with which we do not have the time to 
become familiar. ’ 


Research 
must be 
on agri- 


“We receive many questions every day | 


that we cannot answer. This work should 
claim our attention and, with farm reliqf 
provided for and behind us, we shall be 
able ‘to make more definite strides 
somewhat neglected field of 
search.”’ 

Secretary Jardine referred to Canadian 
that, 
in his opinion, should be studied with a 
view to adoption in the United States. 

Canadian Wheat Pools. 

“Canadian wheat pools, organized in 
1923, already market 52 per cent of the 
total wheat production,” the Secretary 
states, 

“Their members number 
ing out only 100,000 growers. 


ye- 


“They have elevators already 
and paid for,out of savings. = 

“By orderly marketing, and spreading 
out sales throughout the year, glutting 
is prevented and these grower-controlled 
pools take advantage of better prices. 

“An average price of $1.45 a bushels 
is turned back to the farmer, whether 
he sold a wagon load or a carload. This 
is just what must be done here.” 


set up 


State Department ‘Sanctions 


the banker interested in the $30,000,000 
loan to Prussia that it has no objection 
to the flotation of the loan in the United 
States, according to an oral statement, 
October 12, at the Department of State. 

Approval of the Polish loan, it was 
stated. was given some time ago. The 
matter is now up to the bankers them- 
selves. 

The Polish loan 


stabilizing loan which 


described 
to be 


Was as 


a 


is 


tional bankers. Parts of this loan willbe 


floated in a number of European coun- ! 
United States. | 


tries as well as in the 

The Polish loan is for $70,000,000, of 
which $45,000,000 is to be floated in the 
United States. The Department under- 
stands that the bankers are now about 
to go ahead with the project. 


Gigantic Garr ges im 2 Oc ean Bottoms Said 


To Offer Valuable Field for Investi gations 


William Bowie of Coast and Geodetic Survey 5 


Suggests 


Study to Solve Seismological and Other Problems. 


Great canyous in the ocean’s floor 
from two to fiive miles deeper than the 


| surrounding bottoms, with widths vary- 


ing from ten to fifty miles, offer a 


field of investigation and exploration, | 
| valuable in 


seismology and in other 
fields of science, it was stated orally 
at the Coast and Geodetic Survey on 
October 12, Study of these gorges in 
vast ocean deeps was recommended at 
the recent convention at Pragve, “zecho- 
slovakia, of the International Geodetic 
and Geophysical Union, It would be valu- 
able if such a study should be made by 
the United States, according to the Chief 
of the Survey’s Division of 
William Bowie, 

“The deeps’”’ 
those parts of 


Mr Bowie explained are 
the ocean floor that are 
three miles or more below the surface | 
of the ocean waters. And: below these 
ocean bottoms, there are in many places 
ziganti¢ gorges that are from ten to | 
fifty miles in width and from two to | 
five miles deeper than the surrounding | 


j bottoms of the ocean. The grand canyon | 


Geodesy, | 


Arizona is dwarfed 
to insignificance by these tremendous 
canyons that drop down to fearful 
depths below the already deep beds of 
the sea. 

**A pproximately 


of the Colorado in 


three out of four 


| earthquakes occur under the surface of 


the sea. Of these earthquakes of sub- 
marine origin, most of them probably 
happen in these gorges. There is one of 
these sub-sea the Aleutian 
Islands, there is another off «he philip- 
pines, there is one off the west coast of 
Mexico that follows the eoast line for 
many miles, there is one off the south 
coast of the island of Java, which has 
been the subject of investigation “by the 
Duteh Government, and there are many 
others.” 

“Steaniships pasisne over 
the 


gorges off 


the off 
Aleutians might be of service in in- 
vestigation of that gorge. Investiga- 
tion could determine whether there 
lava in the gorges, character of the 
crustal materia underlying the deeps 


one 


is 


4} 
ine 
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| Federal: 4 gents Hel lp 


| the records of 


| nection 
| forcement 
Possibility of idegetots of Prin- | 


} or 


the 


assembled. | 


in | 


| September, 


| observed that bills 


| ago. 


140,000, leav- | prices. a 


American Loan to Prussia | 
| largely 


The Department of State has notified ; © 
| with 


| cities 
| loans 


made | 
through the Bank of Poland by interna- | 


| end of September were smaller by 


Enforce eased Laws 


| Cooperate With States in Effort 


to Prevent Unlawful Slay- 
ing of Wild hei 


4 
Federal agents are now cooperating 
with States to prevent the unlawful slay- 
ing of game, according to a statement 
just issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Shipments of furs apparently 
in violation of St law, it was ex- | 
plained, are noted by the Biological Sur- 
vey of.the Department, through its 
warden service, in annual inspections of 
raw-fur houses in various 
sections of the country. The inspections, 
the Department said, made in con- 
with investigations for the en- 
of the Lacy Act, which pro- 
hibits interstate traftic in the dead bodies 
or parts thereof of wild animals killed 
shipped in violation of State law. 
full follows: 


obtained 


at 
ate 


are 


The statement, in text, 


Information concerning ap- 


| parently illegal shipments which it is not 


desired to use in Federal courts is turned 
over to the State authorities. In conse- 


ve | quence of this cooperatiag on the part 
| according to an oral statement October | | ! ~ pe 


the States 


of the Federal officials, are 
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Increased Demand 
On Reserve Banks 


Noted In September 


Exports of Gold and Seasonal 
Harvesting Requirements 
for Credit Reflected on 
Banks. 


Exports of gold during September and 
the usual conditions obtaining during 
the harvesting season combined to cause 
an increased demand on the Federal 
Reserve Banks for credit and currency in 
according, to a monthly re- 
view of business and finance issued Octo- 
ber 12 by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Although there wa} an additional call 
for credit during the month, the Board 
and securities held | 
by the Federal Reserve Banks were 
about $1,300,000,000 lower on October 1 
than on the corresponding date a year 
Part of this reduction, the Board 
said, was due to the lower level of 


Conditions Among Farmers. 

The Board noted conditions in the 
rural communities which it said showed 
the farmers had been compelled to de- 
pend less upon bank loans in the last 
few months than during, the same period 
last year. It explained that while the 
bank loans by the farmers early in this 
year had been smaller than a year ago, 
the farmers also had been able to liqui- 
date much of this sort of debt. Follow- 
ing'is the full text of the Board’s state- 


; ment: 


Increased demand for bank credit dur- 
ing the past two months has refiected 
the seasonal requirements for 
credit and currency arising in connection 
the harvesting and marketing of 

Between the end of July and 
September 28 total loans and investments 
of reporting member banks in leading 
increased by about $500,000,000, 
about one-half of this growth represent- 
ing increases in loans on securities and 
in investments and two-thirds additional | 
for acricultural and commercial 
purposes. 

Currency 
ing season 
banks’ 
serve 


crops. 


of the harvest- 
increased the member, 
demand for cash from the re- 
banks, and this increase in cur- 
rency demard has give: rise to a growth 
in the volume of reserve bank credit out- 
standing. Another fe tor in the in- 
creased demand for reserve bank credit 
in September has been an export of gold, 
largely to Argentina. 
Effect of Gold Imports. 
Compared with a year ago, 
securities of the reserve 


requirements 
have 


bills 
banks 


and 


the 
inore 
than $130,000,000, reflecting in part the 
effect of gold imports and in part a de- 
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Missi issippi ‘Flood Conina on 
To Meet New Orleans Problem 


Special Conditions There and Elsewhere to Be Consid- 
ered, Says Secretary of War, as Well as Provision 
* of Necessar y Levies. 


the 


rolling” 


“pork barrel” and so-called “log- 


methods of political maneuver- 


ing, have no place in a great 


problem involving human lives and vast 
property and should not be al- 
to interfere’ in govermental en- 
ginecring matters. such as the Mississippi 
flood control problem, the Secretary of 
War, Dwight F. Davis, declared October 
12 im an address before the Convention 
of American Society Civil Engi- 
neers’ at Columbus, Ohio. 

@ Declaring congress has wisely elimi- 
nated “the pork-barrel” in the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, Secretary 
Davis urged that it thwart any attempt 
of “this oderiferous pest” to ‘“come- 
back” in other engineering matters. 
ferring specifically to propesals for con- 
trol of the Misissippi flood situation, 
Secretary Davis said: “We are studying 
this problem from a non-political, non- 
standpoint, and_ solely from 
of view of the best interests 


values, 
lowe? 


the of 


Re- 


the point 


Soviet Russia to Form 
Chemical ‘“‘Syndicate” 

Russia plans to form a “Syndicate” 
of her chemical plants, according to in- 
formation just received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the American 
Trade Commissioner at Berlin, W. T. 
Daugherty. The announcement in full 
text follows: 

It is reported in Berlin that the Su- 
preme Economic Council of Soviet Rus- 
sia has decided to form a “Syndicate” of 
chemical plants as a measure to mini- 
mize .internal competition and to in- 
crease sales. Its capital is 11,500,000 
rubles and it will include the Coal- 
Chemistry Trust, Northern 
Trust, Moscow Chemical Industry Trust, 
Aniline Trust, Lacquer Trust, Benzol 
Trust, and Wood-distillation Trust, 


Trucks May Replace 
Army Draft Animals 


Department of War Ordered 
Thorough Study to Decide 
Extent of Substitution. 


The fate of draft animals in the Army 
will be decided by an Army Board with 
the issuance of instructions by the De- 
partment of War fora thorough study to 
determine the extent to which automo- 
tive power should be substituted in mili- 
tary transportation, the Department an- 
nounced in a statement October 12. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

War Department instructions have 
been issued for a thorough study 
determine the extent in which automo- 
tive power should be substituted 
animals in military transportation. 


From several standpoints such replace- | 


ment seems desirable. For overseas 
movements, animal transports are diffi- 
to obtain quickly. The cost 
maintenance throughout the year of the 
full allowance of animals for a given unit 
can be decreased by the use of the re- 
duced amount of motor transportation 
needed for normal peace-time duty at 


; posts. 


While these are the desirable features, 
other important factors enter into 
consideration of the subject, such as the 
nature of probable theaters of operations, 
the number and types of commercial 
delay 
emergency, types to be used (light 
trucks, heavy trucks, tractors, trailers) 
and the distribution throughout the 
country of various makes and types of 
motor vehicles suitable for Army use. 
All of these questions must be given 
careful consideration before a conclusion 
can be reached as to the extent to which 
motors can replace animals. 

Such a study will involve the activities 


national 


of the whole country.” 
Plan To-Meet All Problems. 
A plan for flood control in the Missis- 
sippi river valley, said Mr. Davis, will be 
submitted in December to by 
the War Department. 
studying all aspects of the problem, he 
said, with a view to proposing solutions 
for all conditions, to meet the 
divérsities of conditions at New Orleans 
and elsewhere. Elements other than 
levees required tc protect against a flood 
high attained in 1927, he 
will included in the 


Congress 


possible 


Ste = as as 
ared, 
gram. 
The full text of 
Works for the 
rivers and harbors have been 
for some criticism in past 
under the euphonious title of “pork- 
barrel.” Today, however, after several 
vears of experience as Secretary of War 
I am convinced that no expenditure of 


dec] be 
his address follows: 
improvement our 
the tarket 
years chiefly 


of 
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‘Covernment Control 


Of All Airways in 
Nation Advocated 


Representative Oliver Says 


Chemical | 


| in the air 
' terstate air 
| resentative Oliver (Dem.) of 


Course Would Safeguard 
Future Development of 
Aviation. 


All airways in the United States must 
necessarily be under Federal control, be- 
cause it is the only way in which safety 
and non-interference with in- 
traffic can be assured, Rep- 
Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, stated orally on October 12. 

Mr. Oliver is a member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations and is a 
member of its subcommittee on appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and the judiciary and the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor. 
He is just leaving Washington for Ala- 
bama but expects to return in time to 


| attend the subcommittee hearings, which 


to | 
| press and passenger service. 


for | 


of | 


the | 


| that responsibility 


ment 


in an j 


of practically every branch and service | 


of the Army 
in seope to the investigations and experi- 
ments indicated to be in progress in 
some foreign armies. 


Exte ntof E nfore ‘ement 
Of Prohibition Argued 


Supreme Court Hears Conten- | 


tion’ As to Constitutional 
Rights of Indicted Person. 


A determination of the constitutional 
rights of an individual indicted Wnder 
the National Prohibition Act is sought 
from the Supreme Court of the 
States in the case of Marron y, United 
States, No, -185, arguments in the case 
having been heard on October 12. 

The specific questions presented, 
cording to the eontention of the 
ernment, are the following: 

(a) Is it a violation the Fourth 
Amendment for officers, during the or 
derly execution of a warrant directing 
a search for specified articles of con 

aband, to seize documents relating to 
the origin, keeping, use, and disposition 


ac 
Gov 


of 
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A 


“ow 


United | 


and will be commensurate | 


are scheduled to begin on November 15. 
Development Foreseen. 

“There is no doubt of the development, 
in the future of more air routes, a larger 
number of airplanes operating in all sec- 
tions of the country, more pilots to be 
licensed for handiing the air traffic and 
a host of other details concerned with 
the great development of these activi- 
ties in America,” Mr. Oliver declared. 
“All of this is evidenced by the increased 
patronage that is being given our pres- 
ent air service, in the way of parcels, ex- 
” 

Would Safeguard 

“Tt important 
States Government 
element of safety is 


Air Traffic. 
that the United 
shall see that the 
administered and 
falls on the Depart- 
Commerce.” he continued. 
“There nothing that. will stimulate 
civil commercial aviation more than 
a careful attention to safety by 
ernment, safety both to passengers 
and, to other air traffic. The Depart- 
of Commerce in looking after 
matters of regulation “of the air 
service is performing functions, in prin- 
ciple, much like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s  supery the 
roads of the country. 
“For these reasons, 


is 


ment of 


1s 


or 


as 
these 


ision of rail- 
I believe that all 
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Transoceanic Field 


Best for Wireless 


Department of Commerce Re- 
views Progress of Radiotele- 
graph Service Over Pacific. 


A new era in transoceaniec communica: 
tion has been marked by the advent of 
the radiotelegraph, according to a state- 
mént October 12 by the 
Division of the Department of: Com- 
merce. The statement reviews the uses 
of long distance wireless communications 
as follows: 

The fundamental principles of radio 
and wire communications are different; 
each has its advantages, and each is car- 
rying its share of traffic. The radio- 


| telegraph works more successfully over 


large bodies of water than corresponding 
areas of land, consequently at its present 
stage of development its best field is 
the realm of transoceanic-communieation. 
It appears; however, With the de- 
velopment of the new Beam system and 
short wave transmission the radiotele 
graph will work successfully whether op- 
erating over ater. 

The Radio Corporation of America now 
has direct service from San Francisco to 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Japan, Neth 
erlands East Indies, and French 
China. The service to Japan is operated 
in cooperation with the Nippon Wireless 
Telegraph Co., under the supervision of 


that 


land or W 
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Transportation | 
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Indo- | 


most 
agement 


animating 
and potent 


encour- 
appeal 


for freetlom is the history we write 
every day.” 


—Franklin Pierce, 


President of the United States, 


1853—1857 
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Thee Postal Rate 


On Newspapers 
To Be Proposed 


| Representative Griest Favors 


Revision of Charge for 
Mailing by Other Than 


Publisher. 


Reply to Complaint 
Announces Purpose 


Letter Explains Failure of Re- 
lief Measure Through 
Press of Business in 


Last Congress. 


A bill for revision of postal rates, to 
include as its principal features modifica- 
tion of the so-called “transient second 
class rates,” will be introduced at the 

| coming session of Congress by the Chair- 

man of the House Committee on Post- 
offices and Post Roads, William W. 
Griest (Rep.), of Lancaster, Pa., Mr. 
Griest announces in a letter made public 
October 12. 

The letter, dated at Washington, Octo- 
ber 5, and addressed to Representative 
Free (Rep.), of San Jose, Calif., was in 
response to a complaint of E. A. and 
J. O. Hayes, newspaper publishers, of 
San Jose, that the present postal rates 
are unfavorable to newspapers, and say- 
ing that it was understood there will be 
an active discussion of modifications of 
the existing rates on newspapers at fhe 
forthcoming session of Congress. 


” 


Failure of Legislation. 

Chairman Griest in his reply called at- 
tention to the recommendations of the 
special joint subcommittee on ‘postal 
rates in the 69th Congress and the sub- 
sequent omnibus postal bill which, after 
being threshed over in conference, failed 
of final action in the closing days of the 
last congress. 

The full text of the letter of Chairman 
| Griest follows: 

I have your letter of the first instant, 

in which you state that the papers in 
your home city, San Jose, Calif., are 
complaining: bitterly against the present 
postal rates on newspapers. The par- 
ticular rates complained against, as 
stated in your letter, are those known 
the “second class transient rates”; 
that is, the rates applied to newspapers 
and magazines when mailed by others 
than the publishers or news agents. 

The present rates on that class of 
matter are prescribed in section 203, 
Title II, Postal Rates, of the Act ap- 
proved February 1925 (Public No. 
506, 68th Congress), which Act (section 
217) also created a special joint sub- 
committee on postal rates consisting of 
three members of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads of the Sen- 
ate and three members of the C«mmittee 
Post Offices and Post Roads of the 
House. 

The Joint Subcommittee was author- 
ized and directed to hold hearings prior 
to the beginning of the 69th Congress, 
to sit in Washington and elsewhere, 
and to report in the 69th Congress, by 
bill, its recommendations for a perma- 
nent schedule of postal rates, 

Five Provisions in Bill. 

One of the five features of the postal 
rate schedules, which the Joint Subcom- 
mittee was unanimously agreed upon and 
recommended to Cengress for immediate 
enactment, provision for a revision 
of this identical transient second-class 
rate. As know, the old rate on 
transient second-class matter was 1 cent 
for each four fraction thereof, 
The present rate is 2 cents for each two 
ounces fraction thereof for weights 
not exceeding eight ounces, and for 
weights of such matter exceeding eight 
ounces the parcel-post rates apply, 

The bill (House Bili 12061), which is 
the of the Joint Subcommittee, 
contained a provision not quite restoring 


] 


as 
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on 
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report 


[Continued on Puss 2, ‘Colkinn 4. 
Text of Tariff Note 
To France Withheld 


Opportunity for Nemsabeiaaal 
Awaited Before Making 
Contents Public. 


The Department of State will not 
make public the text of its recent tariff 
note to France until there has been an 
opportunity for negotiation between the 
two countries, it was stated orally by 
the Department October 12. 

When the was dispatched, the 
American Embassy in Paris was noti- 
Hed that the note was not to be made 
public for the present, 

When asked if the United States 
would be willing to accept customs 
treatment during the treaty negotiations 
| equivalent to that received prior to 
| September 6, the Department declined to 
comment. The rates granted American 
prior to September 6 were in 
cases 400 per cent lower than the 
present rates. but were not most-fa- 
vored-nation rates, in so much as they 
were not as low as those given to Gere 
many, 


note 


goods 
many 
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Improved Records of River Flow and Topography 
Are Declared Necessary to Adequate Flood Control | 


Data Now Available 
Believed Insufficient 


Hydraulic Engineer of Geologi- 
cal Survey Explains Prob- 
lems to Be Met. 


It is dangerous, in the interest of safety 
and economy, to make definite plans 
for flood-control -sorks on the Missis- 
sippi River in the absence of adequate 
hydraulic _ investigations, aydrologic 
data, and complete topographical maps, 
the Chief Hydraulic Engineer of the 
Geological Survey, G 
told the American Society of Civil En- 


Nathan C. Grover, | 


gineers at its fall meeting in Columbus, | 


Ohio, on October 12. ’ 
Definite records of discharge of the 


streams in the Mississippi River Basin, | 


and the other scientific data esential to 
any program 0: flood prevention, are 
not available, Mr. Grover said. Less 
than eight per cent of the area Is now 
adequately mapped, he stated. 

The greater the deparfure from na- 
ture’s way of taking care of flood waters 
by means of overflow basins, according 
to Mr. Grover, “the stronger will be 
the tendency for the river to return to 


ral ¢ itions and the more difficult | 
natural conditions anc | trol, because no one would be there to 


will be the maintenance of these works. 
Man has gradually shut off the natural 
regulating basins by building levees, he 
said. 
Mr. Grover told the Society that he be- 
lieved it is vain to hope for a material 
reduction of flood flows of the lower 
Mississippi by reforestation methods. 
The full text of the address, as made 
lic by 
We yiood problems in general can be pre- 
sented most satisfactorily to engineers 
and the interested public in the simple 
terms of quantities of water and capaci- 
ties of channels. le terms 
the flood problems of the Mississipp! 


may be said to consist in determining 
the quantities of water to be expected in 


various stretches of the river and in mak- 
ing ample provisions in channel and tem- 
porary storage capacities for conveying 
those quantities to the Gulf. 

If these problems are to be thus set 
forth, it is necessary that reliable con- 
tinuous records of discharge be collected 
from the criticial stretches of the Mis- 
sissippi below Cairo and for its major 
tributaries. Unfortunately, such rec- 
ords, covering the crests of floods and 
showing the possibilities of their syn- 
chronization have not been made, and this 
basic information is therefore not avail- 
avle. 


Discharge in Flood Time 
Calculated Approximately 


A few .approximate figures may serve 
to make the situation clearer. A typical 


the Geological Survey follows: | : ) oirs in A v 
streams, but, in my opinion, it is vain to 


| such methods. 
in such simple terms | 


flood at Cairo, consisting of the combined i 
discharges of the Ohio and the Mis- | 


sissippi above the Ohio, is 2,000,000 cubic | 
The tribu- | 


feet per second, more or less. 
taries below Cairo may add to such a 
flood enormous quantities of 
amounting in 1927 to more than 1,500,000 
cubic feet per second, according to the 
best estimates that have been available 
to me, making an apparent flood dis- 
charge of more than 3,500,000 cubic feet 
per second for which channel and storage 
capacities must be provided so far as 
they do not already exist. 


The maximum capacity of channel at | 


New Orleans with the levees intact 
about 


must afford the means of handling the 
water in the lower river in excess of the 
channel capacity at New Orleans by pro- 


viding either additional channels to the | 


Gulf, definitely set aside for that pur- 
pose, or sufficient lateral-storage capac- 


water, | : . 
| For River Below Cairo 


is | 
1,500,000 cubic feet per second. | 
Any satisfactory scheme of flood control | 


| from crevasses. 


ity to detain the excess water until it | 


can be discharged through present recog- 
nized channels, or, more probably, chan- 
nel capacities to carry the major part 
of the floods and supplementary lateral 
storage to take care of the crest. 

I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that the discharge of the Mississippi 


in 1927 reached in any stretch at any | 


time the enormous total of 3,500,000 cu- 
bic feet per second; some channel and 
lateral storage had been left available 
to the river, many crevasses were made 
whereby the river reoccupied its natural 
lateral basins that had been closed off 
by levees, and there was a great quan- 
tity of water that broke through the 
artificial barriers that had been con- 
structed and reoccupied the natural 
channels across the delta to the Gulf, 
all of which, by returning in part to 
Nature’s plan, tended to decrease the 
crest discharges in the lower river, which 
have been aggregated by the very works 
designed to control them. In spite of 
these mitigating conditions, however, the 
waters in this flood covered nearly 20,000 


an area approximately equal to that of 


| west. 
the Mississippi lies west of the 100th | 


fied in topography, geology, vegetation, 
and climate. It constitutes the great 
central basin ofthe country, extending 
from the crest of the Alleghenies to the 
erest of the Rockies and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of México, and in- 
cludes mountains and oixins, forests and 
grasslands, fields that are cropped an- 
nually, and remnants of the great public 
range. This great area includes all or 
parts of 31 States and of two provinces 
of Canada and is equivalent to nearly 41 
per cent of the area of the continental 
United States. 

It is preeminently a great food-produc- 
ing region and contains about 42 per 
cent of the population .nd 39 per cent 
of the wealth of the country. No other 
river basin on the globe combines topog- 
raphy, soil, and climate to make attrac- 


tive living conditions for so many people | 


It has within | poe Cer 
| from the upper Mississippi, but as crest 


as that of the Mississippi. 
its borders many cities, railroads, high- 
ways, and farms with artificial or mod- 
ified drainage conditions. 

These works of man, which have cer- 


| tainly affected the rate and probably the 
total quantity of discharge of the Mis- | 
sissippi, cannot be decreased, however | 
desirable it might be in the interest of | 


flood control to restore the basin to the 
conditions of Nature. In fact, 
store it to the conditions of Nature 
would eliminate the need for flood con- 


be damaged. Rather, it is certain that 
such works will be continually increased 
with the growth in population, industry, 
transportation and wealth of the 
country. ° 

It may be possible, however, to im- 
prove present conditions by a reason- 
able program of forestation and by the 
construction of reservoirs in headwater 


hope for a material reduction of the 
flood flows of the lower Mississippi by 
Although it 
nized that vegetation, including forests, 
affects run-off and that reservoirs on 
headwater tributaries may be op- 
erated as to decrease in a small way 
the floods in the lower river, the quan- 
tities of water in a Mississippi flood 
are so great that these two influences, 
which will always be considered be- 
neficent, can probably never have a 
major effect and at most can only add 
some small amount ‘to a_ reasonable 
factor of safety which should be con- 
tained in any plan of flood control. 

The Mississippi. above the mouth of 
the Missouri, d the four principal 
tributaries—the Missouri, Ohio, Ar- 
kansas, and Red in 96 per cent of 
the total area of Mississippi basin. 
There are gaging stations which will 
yield continuous and reliable records at 
all stages of discharge from about &6 
per cent of the area drained by rivers 
above Cairo. Below Cairo, however, the 
run-off from only 18 per cent is fully 
measured, and this 18 per cent does not 
include any appreciable part of the val- 
ley that subject to torrential rains. 


so 


n 


is 
No Adequate Records 


There are several long-time records 
of the stage of the Mississippi between 


| Cairo and the Gulf, and many measure- 


ments of discharge have been made by 
means of current meters 
whereby some of the gages have been 
fairly well rated for conditions of un- 
breached levees. There are, however, in 
this part of the basin no records of 
stage that can be satisfactorily con- 
verted to records of discharge for the 
varying conditions of slope and of flow 
through lateral flood channels resulting 
In other words, there 
are reliable records of crest dis- 
charge of either the main river or of its 
tributaries below Cairo, and the existing 
voluminous records are scattered 
through hundreds of reports, in part out 
of print, and are lacking in adequate 
analysis, interpretation, and coordina- 
tion to be reasonably usable. 

The eastern and northern tributaries 
drain regions of moderate precipitation 
that accumulates in part during the 
winter in the torm of snow and: ice, 
which thus form the source of the 
characteristic spring freshets that oc- 
cur when the rising temperatures of 
spring release the water. The head- 
water feeders of the southern, western, 
and northwestern tributaries drain large 
regions of semiaridity, in which the pre- 
ciptation decreases gradually toward the 
More than a third of the basin of 


no 


meridian which passes through the mid- 
dle of the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas. This part yields considerably less 
than 5 per cent of the water of any 
flood. 

By contrast, the Ohio, draining 17 per 
cent of the basin may yield 50 per cent 


| Or more of a Mississippi flood, and the 
square miles, situated in seven States, | 


| and the lower valley of the Mississippi | 


New Hampshire and Vermont combined. | 


A comparison of the Mississippi with 
other great rivers of .he continent will 
serve to emphasize the magnitude of 
the quantities of water to be contrclled 
in a Mississippi flood. Available esti- 
mates indicate that the total run-off in 
a great flood of the Mississippi, cover- 
ing a period of six months or more, may 
exceed 500,000,000 acre-feet—a quantity 
equal to the average annua! run-off of 
that river or to the total run-off of 
either the Columbia or the St. Lawrence 
for three years or of the Colorado for 
more than 30 years. 

The seven largest reservoirs con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in the Western States have an aggre- 
gate capacity of.7,280,000 acre-feet, or 
about 1% per cent of the estimated 
500,000,000 acre-feet in a single Mis- 
sissippi River flood. The proposed 
Boulder Canyon dam, with a capacity of 
about 25,000,000 acre-feet, would store 
the total run-off of the Colorado for 


nearly one and one half years, and yet | 


this capacity, great as it is, is equivalent 
to only 5 per cent of the run-off in a 
single flood of the Mississippi. 

The area from which the water of the 
Mississippi is derived, aggregating 
1,240,000 square miles, is widely diversi- 


| that may occur in any month with the | 


lower basin of the southern tributaries 
itself, which are subject to heavy rains 


intensity of cloudbursts, yielding several 





to re- | 


is recog- | 


and floats | 


| ultaneously. 


| largely unknown. 


; headwater 


inches of rain in 24 hours, may furnish | 


a considerable and critical part of the 
flood waters. 

An illustration of the differences. in 

run-off between the humid and dry parts 

| of the western and southern tributaries 

is afforded by the recorded run-off of 

Missouri River for the year October 1, 

1925, to September 30, 1926, at Leaven- 

| worth, Kans., and at Boonville, Mo. At 


' the 


| Leavenworth, with a drainage area of | 


| 428,000 square miles, the run-off was|  *** : ; anus 
| 26,400,000 acre-feet: at Boonville, with | natural regulating basins by building 


a drainage area of 508,000 square miles, 
or only 20 per cent more than that at 
Leavenworth, the run-off was 40,900,000 
acre-feet, or nearly 55 per cent more. 


Base of Great Floods 


Is in Ohio Area 

The foundation « base of every great 
flood in the Mississippi comes from the 
| Ohio. Starting with at least a reason- 


up of a great Mississippi flood depends 
on the synchronizing of that flood with 


progresses toward the Gulf. The peaks 
of the Ohio floods generally pass into 
| the Missisippi between January 1 and 





floods from other tributaries as the crest | 


Reforestation Found 


Study Is Advocated 
Of Gigantic Gorges 


In Ocean Bottoms 


To Be of Little Effect Investigation Would Be Val- 


Use of Overflow Basins De- 


scribed as Easiest and 
Natural Solution. 


May 31. They frequently join with high 
water from the upper Mississippi at 
Cairo, as the records of stage at St. 
Louis show that April, May, June, and 
July are the months in which crest 
stages generally occur at that place. 
Fortunately, however, for floods at 
Cairo, the crest stages from the Ohio 
are generally ahead of the crest stages 


stages may occur in either river in April 
and May, there is a possibility that in 
some years they may reach Cairo sim- 
Nevertheless it is probable 
that the climatic conditions that cause 
early floods on 


mote. 

If there were no influx of flood waters 
below Cairo, the flood problems of the 
lower Mississippi would probably be rela- 


tively simple, because the natural chan- | 


nel and flood-plain storage would so 
flatten the crests of the fioods passing 
Cairo as to permit the water to pass 
without causing damage through those 
stretches of channel in the lower river 
that have smaller capacities than the 
channel just below the mouth of the 


| Ohio. 


The yield of the lower tributary basins 
and especially of the parts of those 


the. upper Mississippi | 
| cause them also on the Ohio—in_ other 
words, that climatic conditions make the | 
| possibility of a combination of floods 
| from the two rivers at Cairo rather re- 





basins that lie within 200 miles on either | 
side if the Mississippi in the path of the | 
big storms, is therefore of great im- | 


portance in any study of floods, and it 
is just this part of the run-off thet is 


astrous floods of the Mississippi 
caused exclusively by heavy rains that 


The contribution of | 
the lower portion of the basin to the dis- | 


occur most frequently from October to | 
March but that come occasionally in the | 


late spring and early summer. The rate 


of local run-off is dependent on the mag- | 
nitude and intensity of the precipitation | 
over this southern portion of the basin. ! 
The probabilities of floods in the Ohio | 


synchronizing with floods in the lower 
tributaries of the Mississippi appears, 
therefore, to be much greater than that 


of floods in the Ohio synchronizing with | 


fleods in the upper Mississippi. 

The floods of the Mississippi are thus 
caused in the first instance by floods in 
the Ohio to which melting: snows in the 
tributaries contribute but 
with which must be combined high water 
from the Mississippi 


uable in Solving Seismo- 
logical Problems. 


Know Little About Sea 


Wm. Bowie of Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey Discusses Scien- 
tific Questions Involved. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and many other maters that would be 
useful to the science of today.” 

Dr. Bowie was one of the American 
delegates to the convention in Prague. 
“One of the great problems discussed at 
the Prague meeting,” he said, “was the 
charting of the oceans. 
markable that, in spite of the fact that 
the oceans support, rather furnish 
food for millions of people, very little, 


or 


scientifically, is known about the oceans, | 


the causes of the ocean currents, why we 
have a submerged range along the axis 
of the Atlantic with only a few peaks 


rising above the water as islands, and | 
| why there are ocean troughs at least 
| six miles deep. 


Sonic Sounder Could Be Used. 


“We could easily find out much about | 


the oceans at a very small cost. We 
have the sonic sounder which will fur- 


nish the depths of the water when it is | 
! used on a steamer that may be making | 


20 knots or more per hour. If each of 
the Navies of the world should send two 
or three destrovers, each equipped with 
modern apparatus, we could know the 


exact confoguration of the ocean bot- 


toms within a very few years. 


“It is a remarkable fact that nearly | 
all the great earthquakes occur under | 
the oceans, near the edges of the con- | 
tinental shelves and in the great ocean | 
| deeps. 
of seismological stations which will re- | 
*- | cord the time and the intensity of the | 
'S | earthquake shocks. | 
the exact location of the earthauake can | 


We need to have a large number 


From such records 


be determined. 


Cooperative Study Advocated. 


“Some of these days we shall have an } 


earthquake map with dots of varying 


sizes or colors showing the earthquake | 


locations and the intensities of the 
quakes, just as now we have cyclone and 
hailstorm maps. All of these studies re- 


quire the cooperation of men of different | 


countries; the problem cannot be solved | these savings no credit was taken for | 


by any one nation. 
“Cooperation can only be obtained by 
having the men come together to talk 


over formally or informally the various | 
After the con- | 


problems before them. 


| ferences, committees could be appointed 


above Cairo or | 


floods in the southern tributaries due to 


heavy rains over broad areas of the 


lower basin, or by some combination of | 


these conditions. The 
climatic conditions that produces floods 
has occurred periodically for countless 


combination of | 


ages and will be repeated again and | 


again as years go by, and floods will 
surely recur with those conditions. De 
Soto experienced a great flood when he 
visited the Mississippi, but it caused no 
great damage because there was little 
to be damaged. Future floods may be no 


greater than that of De Soto’s time, but | 


if they are uncontrolled they will be in- | 


creasingly destructive in lives and prop- ! he used on a submarine in determining | 
erty as the use of the great flood plains | the value of gravity over the oceans: He | 


of the delta increases. 


Flood Plains Ouwe 
Existence to Overflow 


The lands that are now protected by 
levees from overflow owe their very ex- 
istence to floods. The process of valley 
and delta building involves periodic in- 
undation and the deposition of silt. River 


which could set forth the various prob- | 
lems to be attacked and outline methods | 


by which these problems may be solved. 


“We have the big question as to why | 
; “come back” in other engineering mat- | 
| ters, such as flood control. 


we have oceans and continents or, 
rather, why we have an irregular earth’s 
surface, 
uplands. 
the scientists for generations. 


Gravity Observations Taken. 


continents and oceans by means of grav- 


ity observations but until recently these | 
| observations were made only on land. 
“A few years ago, a Dutch scientist | 


devised an apparatus which could only 


has cireumnavigated the globe in a sub- 


marine and he has found that the oceans | 
| are in isostatic equilibrium just as previ- | 


| ously we had found this condition to ob- 
The flood plains of the Mississippi and | 


its delta have been built by its floods. | 
| forming the outer portion of the earth, 


be 


channels through the flood plains and | 


delta do not normally have sufficient ca- 
pacities to carry within their banks the 


floods that occur. A change from this | 


fundamental conditfon of overtopped 
banks and temporary lateral storage of 
water is therefore man-made and rep- 
resents a radical 
natural processes of a silt-bearing river 
that is constantly building its delta, It 
must be recognized that such a change 
in the regimen of a great river is al- 
ways attended by difficulties and dangers 
and that to be adequate, it must be on 
a scale commensurate with that of the 
natural forces. 

In Nature’s process. of flood-plain 
building a Mississippi flood would, after 


; leaving Cairo, normally spread out over 


several thousand square miles of bot- 
tom land included in the St. Francis, 
Tensas, Yazoo, and other basins and 
would be drained therefrom over a pe- 
riod of several months at a fairly uni- 
form but lesser rate than the maximdm 
inflow to those basins. Consequently, 
the channels leading from the basins to 
the Gulf would be formed with smaller 
capacities than the channels discharging 
water into the basins. So long as the 
great overflow basins were available for 
temporary storage of excess flood waters, 
smaller channel capacities across 
the lower delta were ample. 

As man has gradually shut off these 


levees, thereby depriving the river of 


| their effect in equalizing flow, the floods 


below the basins have inevitably in- 


departute from the | 


creased in magnitude, and greater chan- | 


nel capacities have been required. Avail- 
able records of stage show clearly 


| this situation, which should have been 


ably large flood in the Ohio, the puilding | 


j 
| 
| 
| 


| 


expected as surely as increased fluctua- 
tions in the stage and discharge of the 
St. Lawrence would follow if river chan- 
nels were to be so constructed through 
the Great Lakes as to eliminate the 
equalizing effects afforded by the nat- 
ural storage of those wonderful natural 
basins. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2. 
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tain under the continents. 

“All this means that the material 
under the oceans, is denser than that 
to be a great discovery but it is having 
a. marked influence on geological and 
geophysical thought. 


Shape and Size of Earth. 

“Then there is the question, which 
needs international cooperation, of the 
shape and size of the earth. This is a 
problem that has been attacked by many 
people, starting with Erastothenes, about 
300 B. C., who did a very good job for 
his day, down to the present. 

“It is a rather difficult matter to de- 
termine exactly the shapc and size of the 
earth from-observations made in only a 
small area. The best values are from 
work done in the United States and our 
area is only 3,000,000 square miles while 
the entire surface of the earth is close 
to 300,000,000 square miles. Methods 
must be adopted among the workers of 
different countries which will provide 
data of uniform quality for studying 
this problem.” 


Death Rate 


for Week 


Returns from 66 Cities for 40 
Weeks Also Show De- 
cline from 1926. 


Telegraphed returns to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from 66 cities with 


a total population of 29,000,000 for the | 
week ending October 8 indicate a mor- | 
u per 1,000 as com- | 
pared with 11.4 for the corresponding | 


tality rate of 11. 


week in 1926, according to the weekly 
health index issued October 12. 

The annual rat» for 66 cities is 12.3 
for the 40 weeks of 1927, as compared 
with 13.4 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1926. 


The highest rate for the week (21.7) | 
was recorded fo. Trenton, N. J., and,the | 
Schenectady, N. Y. | 


lowest (6.2) for 
The highest infant mortality rate (212) 


appeared for Flint, Mich., and the lowest | 
for Springfield, Mass., and Waterbury, | 


Conn., which 


tality. 


reported no infan. mor- 


It is rather re- | 


| dividends. 





| wealth, 


with broad hollows and wide | 
This problem has confronted | 


; | national problem involving human lives | 
“We have found out something about | P 


| fession, the Congress and the pcople 





| creased 
| ated a new and important policy which 
| will have a far reaching influence upon | 


i : | comi 5 | jurisdiction. 
under the continents. This may not seem | coming under Federal jurisdiction 





| by reason of the effect upon navigation 


; which were carried into the stream as | 
Is Below Last Year 

———— : | described at many of your past meet- 
| ings and are familiar to many of you. 


| sippi river involves interstate problems 


| matter. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HBREIN, DEIu 
PUBLISHED WitHOoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Plan for Flood:Control of M ississippi River | 
To Meet Special Problem of New Orleans 


Elements Other Than Provision of Levees 


Where Re- 


quired to Be Included, Says Secretary of War. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Government funds is now safeguarded 
so carefully as in the case of improve- 
ments of rivers and harbors. 

No waterway can be examined until 
approval has been given by Congress. 
The local representative of the depart- 
ment then makes his examination, and 
usually holds a public hearing in order 
to insure that the local point of view 
receives proper consideration. 

He then forwards his report and rec- 
ommendations to the division engineer, 
who supervises the activities of several 
districts. The division engineer in turn 
studies the case and forwards the re- 
port, with his remarks and recommenda- 
tions, to the Chief of Engineers. The 
report is then refetred to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, who 
study the report and transmit it to the | 
Chief of Engineers. 

A new project runs the gamut of this 
careful scrutiny and study and is then 
acted upon by the Chief of Engineers, 
who forwards his report through the | 
Secretary of War to Congress. Con- 
gress, in its discretion, then approves | 
the project, and when funds have been | 
appropriated the War Depariment pro- 
ceeds with the work. 

As engineers and as taxpayers you ap- 
preciate the necessity for careful inves- 
tigation and a study before new works 
or new projects are undertaken. All 
waterway improvements must be good | 
business investments. They must earn | 
harbor works as a whole | 
have been one of the best investments 
our Government has made. Nearly 
$500,000,000 has beenyspent on seacoast | 
harbors. They return annually in the 
way of dividends or savings to the peo- 
ple in reduced transportation costs a 
dividend of over 100 per cent. | 

Our Great Lakes harbors and channels | 
have cost about $160,000,000, and they, 
too, pay annually more than 100 per cent | 
dividends. 

The Panama Canal is steadily increas- | 
ing its business and is making a very | 
satisfactory business return. Its busines 
growing from year to year at. a much 
faster rate than was expected when it 
was built. ; 

The Mississippi system, which includes 


River and 








| all the waterways in our great centraf | 
| Plan to Comprehend 
| Diversity of Problems 


basin, the Atlantic Intra-Coastal Water- 
way and its feeder or tributary lines, 
and the Sacramento system are paying | 
dividends equivalent to a bond rate of | 
interest. 

The estimates of savings that I have 
given include only reduced transporta- | 
tion costs to the people. In estimating | 


receipts and increased taxes, | 
and general prosperity which 
have resulted from the improvements. 
Politics to Be Avoided 
In Flood Control Plan 

Congress has thus wisely eliminated 
the pork barrel in the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. This odoriferous , 
pest must not be allowed to make a 


custom’s 


Our job there, as has been said, is to 
keep the Mississippi River in its banks 
and out.of politics. Log-rolling and the 
pork barrel have no placé in a great | 


and vast property values. 

We are studying this problem from a 
nonpolitical, nonpartisan standpoint and | 
solely from the point of view of the best | 
interests of the whole country. I be- 
lieve that is what the engineering pro- | 





want. 

By an act of the last Congress the 
duties of the War Department as re- 
gards flood control were materially in- 
and clarified. Congress. initi- 





the coordination of all works owa stream | 


I refer to the investigation and sur- | 
veys authorized for a large number of 


| streams with a view to the foundation 


of general plans for the most effective 
improvement of such streams for the 
purposes of navigation and the prosecu- 
tion of such improvement in combination | 
with the most efficient development of the | 
potential water power, the control of 
floods and the needs of irrigation. When | 
this survey is completed we will have | 
the information on which to base a | 
broad, comprehensive, national policy. | 

At the present time my department 
has under its charge two important flood | 
control projects, the Mississippi and the | 
Sacramento River propects. 

The California Debris Commission has, 
jurisdiction over the Sacramento and San | 
Joaquin Rivers, composing the great cen- | 
tral valley of California. Congress has 
decided that Federal participation is jus- 
tified in works on these rivers primarily 
because of their effect on navigation and | 


of the minimum quantities of debris 
a result of hydraulic mining. The plans 


for the control of these rivers have been 


The control of floods on the Missis- 


of such magnitude that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was inevitably drawn into the 
Under conditions originally ex- 
isting, the overflowed area was not cov- 
ered to any great depth with water as 
the floods were free to spread out on all | 
sides, | 
As the country was settled, the people 
of the valley started building protecting | 
dikes or levees to keep their lands free 
from overflow. As greater and greater 
areas were protected by levees, the con- 
sequent constriction of the flood waters 
necessarily resulted in higher flood | 
stages. This in turn called for higher | 
and stronger levees. | 
The local interests continued the un- | 
equal struggle to the limit of their re- 
sources. In 1879 the United States took 
formal cognizance of the situation and 
of the national interest therein by the 
organization of the Mississippi River | 
Commission, which by law is composed 


3 





your business meetings is being devoted 
to the Mississippi river flood problem. As 
a citizen of the pvalley and as the head 
of the War Department, this matter 
looms large before me. 


It is the most important,problem be- 
fore the War Department today. The 
disaster of 1927 must not be repeated. 

The first task before the Department 
was the closing of the gaps madc in the 
existing lines of defense. A way has 
been found, whereby funds in sufficient 
amount can be used for this work. 

Our lines of defense will be closed be- 
fore the next flood season. We will not 
be able to extend or augment them, but 
we will be no worse off than we were a 
year ago. 

The present levee line is designed 
protect against the largest flood expe- 
rienced in the 150 years prior to 1927. 
Although not entirely completed to 
standard grade and cross section it 
would seem that by all the laws of prob- 
ability we should be reasonably safe un- 
til the revised project can be started. 


In fact, of over 200 breaks which oc- | 


curred in this unprecedented flood, I am 
told that only 1° were in levees on which 
the Government had 
whatsoever, and only one in a 
which was actually completed to stand- 
ard dimensions, and that one by overflow 
and not by a break through. 

The plan for the future must be sound 
in its engineering and in its economics. 
It must be one complete and coordinated 
whole, and carried to completion as rap- 
idly as practicable. It will cost money 
and a lot of it. 


The people of the delta section get | 


31 States and 
They cannot 


water from a total of 
two Canadian provinces. 


| cope with the problem by themselves. 


It is national. 
ment must bear most, if not all, of the 


miles >of land, some of it the richest 


farming lands of the world, justifies a | 
Over 150 engineers | 
of the War Department, some 30 en- | 
gineer officers and 120 civilians are en- | 


large expenditure. 


gaged in preparing a comprehensive plan 
to be submitted to Congress in Decem- 
ber, which will meet the specifications I 
have just outlined. 


Forestation, reservoirs, spillways, di- 


| versions and levees are perhaps the most 
universally 


discussed of the various 
means employed through the world for 
controlling floods. The 
River Commission and 
Reservoir, Diversion 
Boards are studying the existing proj- 


|; ect; the amount of expangion, if any at | 
F existing levee j 
y lines; the relative advantages and cost 


all, that is justified in ou 


of other means; and the extent to which 
they should be incorporated in the new 
project. 

Uniform treatment of the river does 
not seem to meet the situation as a 
whole. 
different in some respects from other 
sections of the river, the St. Francis 
Basin fur example. 
Orleans wants to keep its present levee 
defenses, but desires other means 
corporated in 
further raise in the established levee 
grade at New Orleans. 

From the maze of conflicting data and 
requirements, it is the duty of the en- 


gineers of the War Department to work | 
| out the solution which best meets the 
| entire 
gineers and his staff are consolidating, | 
| of three officers of the Corps of En- | 


situation. The Chief of En- 


gineers and four civilians. 


I understand that mucn of the time of | 
| weighing and 


coordinating the 


by the various 


submitted 


| best 





done any work ! 
levee | 





Mississippi, 
the Spillway, 
and Navigation | 


| costs 


New Orleans presents a problem | 





The city of New | 


in- | 
the project below the | 
mouth of Red River, which will obviate | 
; eonsin $1,670.74 was collected. 
| ual fines in Colorado were as high as 
| $300 and $255, and in Utah $250. 


results | 
boards and | 
| you may rest assured that all the means 


suggested for flood control are being 
studied with an open mind and that the 
solution will be recommended 
without prejudice. 

I do not mind saying that the plan 
will surely include some elements in 
addition to levees located where they 
are most applicable. 

I feel that your discussions of the 
various engineering phases of flood 
plans will result in much good. An in- 
terchange of thought will clarify the 
situation. The War Department always 
welcomes the bpportunity to tell its own 
ideas and to receive new ideas and hear 
plans conceived by others not directly 
responsible for the work. 

Many public hearings have been held, 
at which any citizen was invited to pre- 
sent his views. The subject has been 
and will be discussed at’ meetings of 
many eminent societies such as yours. 
Out of these intensive studies, these 
suggestions, these discussions, I feel 
confident that a sound constructive, 
scientific solution will be found. It is 
a man-made problem. It can, and must 
be solved by man. 5 

The record of accomplishment by the 
Society of Civil Engineers during the 
seventy odd years of its existence is a 
tribute to the devoted service of its dis- 


| tinguished members who have sought to 


give rather than to receive. A former 
president of your society was for vs 
a member of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. 

The code of ethics adopted by you and 
practiced by your members has insured 
the confidence in your professions which 
is so full deserved. I am glad that so 
many of the engineers of the War De- 
partment are members of yopr honor- 
able society. 

It has been a prspilege and a pleasure 
to be with you. 


President Leaves to Make 
Address in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


President Coolidge left Washington 
October 12 for Pittsburgh, Pa., where on 


| October 13 he will deliver an address on 
| the 
The Federal Govern- 


occasion of the observance of 
Founder’s Day at Carnegie Institute of 


| Technology. 
expense. The protection of 30,000 square | 


The President’s party making the trip 
included the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, the Secretary to the 
President, Everett Sanders, the Presi- 
dent’s military aide, Col. Blanton Win- 
ship, the President’s Naval Aide, Capt. 
Wilson Brown, and Major James F. 


| Coupal, the President’s physician. 


President Coolidge and party will re- 


| turn to Washington on October 14. 


| Federal Agents Help 


Enforce Game Laws, 


Cooperate With States in Effort 


to Prevent Unlawful Slay- 
ing of Wild Life. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
enabled to make great numbers of prose- 


cutions of illegal shippers, whose infrac- 


tions of the State laws escape the atten- 

tion of local wardens. The fines and 

assessed and collected by the 

States in the disposition of these cases 

aggregate approximately $20,000 a year. 
Fines Imposed. 

Reports on 54 prosecutions in six 
States during July, Augusf, and Septem- 
ber have come to the Biological Survey. 
The heaviest penalties imposed were in 
Colorado and Wisconsin. In five cases 
in Colorado the fines and costs aggre- 
gated $743.55, and in 14 cases in Wis- 
Individ- 


A 
shipper in Wisconsin paid $300 in one 
ease and $100 in a second prosecution. 
Michigan collected $486.80 in 17 cases, 
and Minnesota $210 in 16 cases. A 
single case in Kentucky resulted in the 
imposition of a $24 penalty. 

This cooperation of the Federal au- 
thorities is receiving the highest com- 
mendation from State game officials, as 
an aid in the effective prosecution of 
measures for wild-life conservation. 
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Huge Crack Appears 


In Arizona Desert 


\ 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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Needed to Record Growth of Children 


| Improved Standards of Measurements 
| 


After Earthquake Bibliography Prepared of 2,500 Treatises on Subject as 


Magnetic Observer at Tucson 
Links Fissure With Tremor 
Recorded Sept. 11. 


Is 1,200 Feet Long 


Crosses Tracks of Southern | 


Pacific Railway and Is 
Seen by Engineer. 


A fissure in the earth 1,200 feet long, 


six feet deep and from a fourth of an | 


inch to a foot wide, in a desert area 


near Ocatilla siding on the Southern | 
Pacific Railroad three miles east of | 


Picacho, Ariz., is attributed by the Mag- 


netic Observer of the Coast Survey at | 
Tucson to an earthquake recorded at | 


Tucson, September 11, the Survey an- 


»The first word of the crack in the | 


9 gyre orally October 11. 


a 


) 


¢ 


"te 


earth came from A. L. Vogel, a locomo- | 


Southern Pacific, 


ineer on the 
tive enginee had suddenly 


who reported the fissure 


appeared in the earth crossing the rail- | 


road’s tracks at the point named. The 
full text of the report to the Survey 
from its observer, Albert K. Ludy, at 
Tucson, follows: 

On September 15, CO 
motive smeinder on the Southern Pacific 
lines, telephoned me that a crack had 
appeared in the earth crossing the 
Southern Pacific tracks about three 
miles east of Picacho, Arizona. The 
same afternoon I drove to the place in- 
dicated to examine the crack, as Mr. 
Vogel’s description of it suggested that 
it might be due to an earthquake. 

According to Mr. Vogel, the crack - 
peared sometim’ between September 12 
and 14. There had been no carthquake 
recorded here on 
was a quake C 
(105th Meridian oa 
é 170 miles from 
The’ delay in sending this report has 
been due to my efforts to get evidence 
that the crack appeared at the time of 
this earthquake. 

Is 1,200 Feet Long. 

The crack in the ground is about 1,200 
feet long; extends in general ina straight 
line, has a width of from one-fourth inch 


to one foot, and a depth as much as six | 


feet. In places where the edges have 
caved in the width at the top 1s as much 
as three feet. 
tion about 20 degrees east of south. The 
northern end terminates ina near bank 
of an arroya about 3 feet in depth. 


feet from the above mentioned arroya. 
The southern end of the crack terminates 
in a flat desert ground, where it nar- 
rows down to a very narrow fissure and 
and disappears. 


the main crack for about 12 feet with a 
width of one-fourth inch. 
of the crack and surrounding country 
are enclosed. 

The crack is located about three miles 
east of Picacho. It crosses the Southern 


Pacifie Railway six-tenths of a mile west | 


of the siding known as Ocatillo. It is 


about 50 miles from the observatory (55 | 
miles by automobile road). It is in a 
Picacho | 
mountains about a mile away. The seil | 


broad level valley with the 


is loamy alluvial, probably very deep. 
The desert here is covered sparsely 
with creasote bushes. There is no sign 
of habitation anywhere near. 

No Tremors Felt. 


About four miles east of the crack is | 


a road camp of the Arizona State High- 
way Department. A. G. Sawyer and 


others at the camp were interviewed re- | 
garding the crack. Mr. Sawyer fixed the | 


time of occurrence as between 8 p. m. 


September 11 and 7 a. m. September 12. | 
He says that neither he nor any others | 


at the camp felt any tremors or heard 


any sounds other than the heavy thun- | 


der which was crashing during the night. 
A severe rainstorm had been in progress 
all the precious day and all that night 
with water at the time the 
opened. 

The crack disturbed the ballast of the 


railway and also opened a crack across 


the highway which necessitated repairs. | 


Today I talked with ‘the wire chief of 
the Tucson telephone exchange who says 
he was in the neighborhood of the crack 
during the night, of its occurrence for 
the purpose of repairing some lines 
which had been damaged by the storm. 

He said his men saw the crack first 
just before daylight on the morning of 
September 12. 
with water and the crack showed first 
where it crossed the highway and rail- 
way. 


by side. 


The evidence indicates that the crack | 


is the result of the earthquake recorded 


at the observatory September 11, al- | 


though the crack is located a consider- 
able distagce from the seat of the earth- 
quake. ‘ 


Minister to China Confers 
With Secretary of State 


The American Minister to China, John | 


Van A. MacMurray, was in conference 


with the Secretrry of State, Frank B. | 
Kellogg, on October 1”, according to an | 
oral statement by th: Department of | 


State on that date. 


Secretary Kellogz, it was stated, has | 


several matters relative to the Chinese 
questién which he 
Mr. MacMurray, which will probably re- 
quire a week. Following this, it was 
stated, Mr. MacMurray will return 
China. 

The American Ambassador to Mexico, 
Dwight W. Morrow, was in conference 
with the Secretary of Srate, Frank B. 
Kellogg on October 11 and 12, it was 


stated orally at the Yepartment of State | 


on October 12.’ It is expected that Am- 
tassador Morrow will depart for Mexico 
very soon, : 


those dates but there 
recorded at 8:21 p. Mm, 
September 11, dis- | 
the observatory. | 


The check takes a direc- | 


But one side crack was | 
observed, extending at right angles to | 


Photographs | 


The desert was covered | 


The highway, railway and tele- | 
phone lines run across the desert side | 


vants to discuss with | 


to | 


uniform and better 


standards of measurements to determine | 


the physical growth and development of 
children is stressed by the Children’s Bu- 
, reau, Department of Labor, in a state- 


| 
| The need for 
| 


of the subject. The Bureau finds 


it was stated, that the question as to | 


how fast young Americans normally 
grow is one of the most difficult to an- 
| swer. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

The Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, after ex- 
amining carefully approximately. 10,000 
technical books and articles dealing with 
various phases of the physical fitness 
of children, declares that in the studies 
of growth and weight and height one is 
| impressed by the necessity for uniform 
and better standards of measurement 
which this compliation brings out. 

Bibliagraphy Prepared. 

Much of the material examined was 
| found by the Bureau to be valueless, 
| but about 2,500 reports of original re- 


search in America and in foreign coun- | 
tries were selected for a_ bibliography 


which has just been published under the 
| title, “References on the Physical Growth 


and Development of the Normal Child.” ! 
| These reports are indicated in such a | 
A. L. Vogel, a loco- | 


way that future investigators can find 
out just what has been done in the past 
in this field, and thus avoid duplication 
of effort. 

“No single factor is of greater im- 
portance in dealing with the health of 
nations than the physical fitness of ‘the 
child,” the Bureau says. But although 


almost every modern school and institu- | 
tion recognizes this fact and makes. some | 


| detrimental 


| used, or lack of uniform standards. 
| ment just issued, based upon a study | 


Basis for Further Research. 


attempt to evaluate the physical fitness 
of its charges, too often the examina- 
tions are either valueless. or 
in 
methods, variations in the instruments 
As 
a result no one knows just how normally 
young Americans are growing up. 
Further Research Planned. 
It was with the idea of promoting 
cooperation among the students of phys- 
ical fitness that the Children’s Bureau 


' called a conference of leading experts | 


in this and related fields which met at 
the Bureau in October, 
ference discussed plans for systematiz- 
ing and correlating the numerous inves- 


tigations already made and for initiating | 


research needed to round out the study 


| of the problems of physical fitness. 


As a result of the recommendations, 
of the conference several important in- 


| vestigations and studies were undertaken 
| by 
| studies of rickets in Washington, D. C., 
and in New Haven, Conn., and a posture | 
| demonstration among school children in | 


the Children’s Bureau, including 


Chelsea, Mass. 


The compilation of the list of refer- | 


ences which has just been published by 
the Bureau resulted from the convic- 
tion of the conference that one of the 
first steps to be taken was a thorough 


review of all the work that had been | 
done along these lines in the past. The | 


bibliography was planned by Dr, Ella 
Oppenheimer, then director of the Child- 
Hygiene Division of the Bureau; the 


reading of the literature was done by | 
various members of the Bureau staff; | 


the medical editing by Dr. Kate Kar- 
peles; and the. classification and arrange- 
ment by Dr. 
Ford. 





Collection of Consular Fees As Revenue 


Is Argued at Pan American Conference 


Delegates of United States Contend Payments Should Be 
as Service Charges Only. 


The question of consular fees as 
service charge rather than as a source 
| of national revenue continued to mo- 
| nopolize the time of the Pan American 
Commission on the Simplification 
Standardization of Consular Procedure 
| during its sessio ox October 12. 


Rincones, maintained that the establish- 
ment of consular fees as a 


fiscal system of most Latin American 


the budget and entailing a change in 
fiscal legislation. Ten Latin American 
| countries charge consular fees on the 


Warm September Weather 


Favorable to Corn Crop 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sylvania, northern Kentucky, 
Missouri, and extreme 
Iowa. 

After the first week in June, however, 
much more favorable weather for field 
work prevailed and planting was rushed, 
with a final acreage seeded for the coun- 
| try, as a.whole, only about 2 per cent 

below that harvested in 1926. The con- 

dition of the crop on July 1, however, 
| principally because of lateness, was very 
poor, being only 69.9 per cent of normal, 
with an official indicated production at 
that time of only 2,274,424,000 bushels. 
Improvement in July. 

During July the weather was much 
| better, which brought marked improve- 
ment in prospects for the corn crop. 
Rainfall was more evenly distributed, 
| with moisture mostly sufficient for needs, 


eastern 
southeastern 


| and temperatures, for the month, as a 
whole, were generally seasonable. The 
condition of corn in the United States 
| on August 1, as given by the Crop Re- 
| porting Board of the Department, indi- 


than that on July 1. 


| cloudy weather. The minima were not 


; continued rather favorable in most sec- 
| tions, while no hot, dry periods de- 
veloped. 

Slow Progress. 

The corn crop made slow progress 
during the month in many places, but 
at the same time other sections were 
favored and there was no. general 
| deterioration. ‘The condition of the crop 
| and indicated total production at the 
close of August showed an improvement 
over that at the beginning of the month 
| corresponding to an increased prospec- 
tive yield amounting to 72,000,000 
| bushels. 

About the beginning of September 
there was a marked reaction to much 
more favorable weather for corn, and 
| the crop responded splendidly. The un- 
usual warmth during most of the time 
resulted in good growth of the late- 
| planted and rapid maturity of the early, 
with no widespread damaging frost oc- 
| curring at any time. 

Large Increase. 

; There was a substantial improvement 
in the crop during the month, and the 
production outlook increased nearly 
147,000,000 bushels, as indicated by the 
| crop report of the Department, issued 
October 10. The condition of corn, as 
of October 1, was given as 75.6 per cent 
of a normal, which is 1.2 points higher 
than on the corresponding date last year, 
and only 3.8 points below the 10-year 
average condition for that date. 

The October 1 indicated production of 
2,603,000,000 bushels shows a progres- 
sive improvement in the corn crop dur- 
ing the past three months, represent- 
ing a gain in prospective yield of some 
329,000,000 bushels. For the period from 
1900 to 1926, there were 12 crops of corn 
; smaller than that now indicated for 
4 1927, 





a! basis of ‘a 


and | 


The Venezuelan delegate, Pedro Rafael | 


service | 
| charge would strike at the heart of the | 
It crosses a similar arroya about 10 


| cated a yield 110,000,000 bushels greater | 
and the desert was completely covered | 


crack | 


sufficiently lew, however, to do material | 
or general Harm, and moisture conditions | 


| Government 
naval oil lease cases called to take up | 
| with the President th« 


percentage of the value of 


the goods and in the case 


of Mexico 


| about $15,000,000 is collected annually 


in the United States alone. 


Asks Question Eliminated. 
Senor Rincones pointed out that Pan 
American conferences in the past had 
failed to induce the various govern- 
ments to reduce their consular fees, and 
therefore he maintained that the ques- 
tion was really outside the scope of the 


| conference. 
countries, in some instances unbalancing | 


; The American delegation had proposed 
in the first place under proposal 10 that: 
“The consular fee 


and should not be regarded or used as 
a means of collecting additional duty. 
It should not be collected as a percent- 
age of the value of the merchandise.” 

Lower Fees Suggested. 
Proposal 11, also brought forward by 
the American delgation regarding the 
same point, follows in full text: 

“Pursuant to the recognized principle 
that the fee paid for certifying a ship- 
ping document constitutes a fee for a 
seryice rendered, and should not repre- 
sent a customs duty, consideration should 
be given to the possibility of moderating 
and obtaining uniformity in the charges 
for the consular certification of 
documents.” 

A table of consular fees prepared by 
the American delegation showed that 10 
countries’ made their charges on the 
basis of a percentage of the value 6f 
goods as follows: Bolivia, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Guaternala, Honduras,’ Mexico, 
Panama, Salvador, Peru, Vanezuela. 

The Mexican delegate, Francisco 
Suastegui, maintained that: inasmuch 
as it was impossible to adopt any defi- 
nite fee or system of fees which would 


such 


be adopted by the interested countries, | 
a loosely worded resolution should be 


- : | adopted recommending tha e yes 
August was persistently cool in most | , oS 


| of the belt, due largely to abnormally | 
low daily maximum temperatures and | 


possible consular fee be adopted by all 
the American republics. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
October 12, 1927. 

10:30 a.m. Charles Nagel, of St. Louis, 
attorney and business man, formerly 
Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, alled to pay his re- 


| spects to the Presie nt. 


10:45 a. m. Representative Albert 


| Johnson, of Hoquiam, Washington, call- 


ea to pay his respects to the President. 

11 a. m. Former Senator Atlee Pom- 
erene, of Ohio, spezial counsel for the 
in the prosecution of the 


matter of obtain- 

ing additional funds with which io com- 

plete the prosecution of these cases. 
11:15 a. m. Representative James T. 


| Begg, of Sandusky O., called to pay his 


respects te the President. 
11:30 a. m. T. E. Benner, chancellor 


the University, to be held March 12, 
1928. 


dent on the progress made in the prose- 
cution of the cave. 

12 Noon. Roy T. Davis, 
Minister to Costa Rica, called to pay 
his respects to the President. 

12:15 »w- m. > The 
Netherlands called to present to the 
President J. Geysendorfer and J. B. 
Scholte. 

12:45 p. m. The President was photo- 
graphed with the delegates of the Flo- 
vists Telegraph Delivery Association. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with 
seereiarial staff and answering mail 
correspondence, 


actually 
effect owing tu faulty 





1922. The con- | 


i of code 


Karpeles and Helen W. | 


1 collected in the , 
| country of shipment for the certification 


| of shipping documents should be recog- 
nized as a fee for the service performed, 


American | 


Minister of the | 


Radio Convention 
Will Not Consider 
Code Language Study 


Matter Held to Be Within 
Scope of International Tel- 
egraph Conference. 


Will Be Called 


Use of Both Kilocycles and | 


| City, and Mr. Oliver, accompanied by the 
| Assistant 


Meters Is Agreed Upon 
by Subcommittee. 


A decision separating Committee No. 
5 on the study of code language from 
the scope of the convention now being 
formulated by the International Radio- 
telegraph Conference was reached Oc- 
tober 12 by the committee, with the as- 
sent of the United States delegation. 
Under this decision the so called Cor- 
tina Report will be considered as a tele- 
graph report and as part of the In- 
ternational Telegraph Conference instead 
of as a radio report, € 

At the same time, a subcommittee 
of the Technical Committee of the In- 
ternational Radiotelegraph Conference 


in approximate wave lengths in meters. 
Left to Later Conferences. 

These two actions were the only an- 

nounced events of the Conference now 


in session for the purpose of formulat- | 


ing an international treaty covering the 
uses of radio. By the first, the matter 
language, including character 
count and code word tariffs, a subject on 
which a preliminary report had been 
drawn up at Cortina, d’Ampezzo, Italy, 


in August, 1926, was left to later teley 


graph conferences, to be called by the 
International Bureau of the Telegraph 
Union, of Berne, Switzerland. 

Italy, at the first plenary session of the 
present conference was designated as 
head of this committee. During its ses- 


| sion, J. Beaver White, acting as spokes- 
| man for 
| clared that the United States as host na- 


the American delegation, de- 
tion preferred to leave to the committee 
itself how it should handle the Cortina 
Report, which had been submitted. 


committee. 
Both Designations Retained. 
Spokesmen for the Swedish and Ger- 


man delegations declared they believed 


the report properly part of the~Tele- 
graph Conference, and it was decided the 
committee should sitas such. 
States delegation were invited to partici- 
pate in the discussions. 

The use of both kilocycles and meters, 
which are complementary terms in desig- 
nating wave channels, was agreed upon 
as convenient to al} countries. The for- 
mer term is used in the United States by 
radio experts, but metefs is used in 
many countries. In using kilocycles, the 
velocity of radio transmission of 


kilocycles of frequency gives the 
proximate wave length in meters. 


Lower Postal Rates 


ap- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the old rate of four ounces for 1 cent, but 


| prescribing a flat rate of 1 cent for each 

| two ounces: or fraction thereof, regard- 
less of weight or distance, and abolishing | 
the application of the parcel post zone | 
rates upon such matter, This bill was re- 


ported to the House with a recommenda- 
tion for its enactment, the accompanying 
report (House Report No. 1157, 69th 
Congress, first session) 
detail the 

conclusions. 


Subcommittee’s 


The bill was placed on the Union Cal- | 
| endar of the House, and there it was | 
further | 


permitted to remain without 
consideration by reason of the appear- 


| ance here in Washington of a committee 


of newspaper publishers, protesting to 


| the leaders in Congress, in control of 


the legislative program, against its en- 


| actment on the ground that the bill did 


not also include reduction in postal rates 


| on second class matter when mailed by 
| the publishers themselves. 


Measure Again Introduced. 

Subsequently, and at the beginning 
of the second session of the 69th Con- 
gress, I reintroduced the 
tions of the Joint Subcommittee in the 
form of separate bills, covering the five 
features of postal rates upon which the 
Joint Subeomm tee was unanimously 
agreed, as reported, including a revision 
of rates on transient second class matter. 
These bills also were favorably reported 
to the House and passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate. 

Through pressure brought to bear in 
the Senate, 
dated into 
amended by 


one omnibus measure and 
adding thereto what con- 


| stituted practically a complete revision | 


of postal rates, which, in the opinion of 


| the Postoffice Department and those in 
| Congress, 1st session, amendatory of the 
ot the University of Porto Rico, called 

to discuss with the President plans for | 
celebration of the 25th anniversary of | 


of postal affairs, would 
the Postal Service. 

The bill as amended and finally passed 
by the Senate was sent to conference. 


have wrecked 


| In conference, the matter was again 

11:45 a. m. M. W. Carr Morrow, coun- | 
sel for the Government in the Elks Hill | 
oil case, called to report to the Presi- 


carefully thrashed~out, and what was 
considered as an agreement which would 
be fair to both the Government and the 


| mail users of all classes was reached. 


The confewence report was made to the 
House toward the close of the last ses- 
sion, but its presentation in the Senate 
failed, as I understand, on account of 
the parliamentary situation which de- 
veloped in the closing days. 

I might add that it is the purpose of 
the writer to introduce a postal rate bill 
upon the opening of the next Congress 
in December which will include as one 
of its principal features a provision for 
a revision of the transient second class 
rates, which I hope will be favorably 
acted upon, 





| spection,” Mr. Oliver said orally. 


| the borders, 


| ping of duties, and other similar prob- 
| lems.” 


agreed to designate radio transmitting | 
channels concurrently in kilocycles and | 


| patrol service 


The United | 


ap- | 
{ proximately 300,000 kilometers per sec- | 
ond is indicated; this divided by the | 


setting out in | 
findings and 


recommenda- | 


my five bills were conscli- | 


Federal Control of All 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


Airways in Nation 


Is Advocated By Representative Oliver 


Declares Such a Policy Would Safeguard Future Develop- 
ment of Aviation in United States. 


[Continued 


_ : : : 
| airways and airway services of all kinds 


necessarily must be under Federal con- 


| trol, It is the only way to ensure safety 


in the air. It is the only way to avoid 


| interference with the air services operat- 


Later | 


ing in interstate business.” 
Makes Border Tour. ; 
Representatives Shreve (Rep.), of Erie, 
Pa., and Griffin (Dem.), of New York 


of Labor, Robe 
Carl White, and by an_ Assistant 
to the Director of the Budget, 
Melvin Jones, inspected the services along 
the borders during the past summer. 
“We had a very informative trip of in- 
“We 
looked into the whole border situation 
not only on the Mexican and Canadian 
borders but on the coastal boundaries 
of the United States as well. Our in- 


Secretary 


vestigation was primarily to see what | 
needed to better protect | 


legislation is 
the borders of this country in the way 
of additional force, and to not whether 


| there is coordination between the differ- 


ent United States agencies operating on 
whether there is overlap- 


Border Patrol Service. 
“These different Federal agencies op- 
erating on the border are the border 


service created in recent legislation, the 
immigration inspection service, the pro- 
hibition enforcement service, the cus- 
toms service, the antinarcotics service, 
and the Coast Guard and the public 


| health service with respect to such prob- | 


lems as quarantine and 
Oliver continued. 

“The information we obtained will be 
considered When our subcommittee meets 
November 15 to take up the appropri- 
ations for these departments of the Gov- 
ernment,” Mr. Oliver stated. “Just what 
action is to be taken or may be taken as 
the result of these observations I cannot 
state at this time, pending consideration 


so on,” Mr. 


by the subcommittee, which consists of | 
Representatives Shreve (Rep.), of Erie, | 


Pa.; Ackerman (Rep.), of Plainfield, N. 
J.; Tinkham 


myself, 
Department Growing. 

“Undoubtedly, with the enlargement 
of the functions entrusted by law to the 
Department of Commerce, there will be 
some increased funds for that Depart- 
ment. With its control of commercial 
aviation, radio service regulation and de- 
velopment of the Bureau of Mines and 
Patents and other important activities of 
the Government, the Department of 
Commerce has become one of the largest 


| departments in the executive establish- 
It is bound to grow from year to | 


ment. 
year. 
:“The current year appropriation for 


the four departments under the jurisdic- | 


tion of the subcommittee aggregate $85,- 
345,975. This is the amount of funds 
available for their maintenance during 
the fiscal year now running until June 
50, 1928. Of this total, the Department 


of Commerce has $36,630,450, the De- | 
partment of Justice, including the judi- | 


ciary, $26,400,889, the Department of 
State $12,155,119 and the Department of 


| Labor $10,159,516. 


On Newspapers Urged. 


Future Appropriations. 


“Future appropriations for the Depart- 


ment of Commerce will depend to some 
extent on what the future holds for 
development of the air 
augmentation of aircraft that has been 


Extent of Enforcement | 
Of Prohibition Argued 


of 800 men, which is a | 


(Rep.), of Boston, Mass.; | 


He | Griffin (Dem.), of New York City, and 
e | 


said the United States would cooperate | 
with the committee regardless whether | 
it is as a telegraph or a radiotelegraph | 


from Page 1.) 


leaping by 
all over the world, and the development 
of the science of radio. I am rather in- 
clined to think that there will be a dis- 
position in Congress to enlarge 
powers and duties of that branch of the 
Federal Government that has jurisdic- 
tion over aviation with a view to insur- 
ing more careful inspection of airplanes, 
more careful examination of pilots be- 
fore they may become licensed, more 
careful surveys of the airways of the 
United States. 
More Funds Needed. 

“All these developments will 

about a demand for increased funds as 


compared with what have been first es- | 


timated for the work as the 
have been developing, 
| wide interest that has 
| for civil aviation. 


services 
because of the 
been manifested 
There may have to 


means of executive action of the Presi- 
dent.” 


Boston and Portland 
| Claim Unfair Rates 


say Freight Charges Assessed 
Against Them Favor 
Other Ports. 


Shipping operators of the cities 
Boston, Mass., afid Portland, Me., and 


of the Maritime Association of the Bos- | 


ton Chamber of Commerce, will appear 

before the United States Shipping Board 

on October 19 to present arguments rela- 

tive to alleged discriminatory differential 
| freight rates assessed against them in 
favor of the ports of Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia, the vice chairman of the Board, 
E. C. Plummer, announced orally Oc- 
tober 12. 


I. C. C. Heard Arguments. 


according to Vice Chairman Plummer 
will be “whether recognition of the 
shorter-ocean distances of the ports of 
| Boston and Portland, Me., to Northern 
Europe, should be recognized in ocean 
| freight rates from these ports as was 
the long-established practice prior to the 
World War.” The Interstate Commerce 
| Commission, Mr. Plummer declared, 
heard argument of Boston and Portland 
| in which the ports asked for the same 
differentials in their favor as now 
given Baltimore and Philadelphia, but 
the Commission declined. 
Lower Rates—Same Distance. 


| on much 
ports to the coast, than has Boston and 
| Portland; although the distance is prac- 
| tically the same.” 
| is the same as from 
; Philadelphia. 

This he added, 


Baltimore and 


three days per round trip, is afforded 
to cargo moved from the New England 
ports as compared with those from Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. 7 

Mr. Plummer, wh) is the New England 


member of the Board, declared that the | 


' Board would consider all phases of the | 
activities—the | 


matter within its jurisdiction. The 
| meeting origirally was scheduled for 
October 12, but was postponed until 


October 19 by mutual agreement. 


Supreme Court Hears Conten- | 


tions As to Constitutional 
Rights of Indicted Person. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the contraband named in the warrant ? 


(b) Is it a violation of the Fourth | 


Amendment for officers, after making a 


lawful arrest for an offense committed | 


in their presence, to search the immedi- 
ate premises wherein the offense 


control of the accused but not upon his 
person ? 


(c) Is a ledger wherein were recorded | 
, items of payment for purchases and de- 
liveries of intoxicating liquors, amounts | 


‘New York World, these words gleamed like a nugget of gold in 


received for its sale, “gifts” made to 
city police, and wages paid various per- 


sons employed in and about the place | 
| where said intoxicating liquor was sold 
| and kept for sale in violgtion of the 
of | 


National Prohibition Act,.a “means 
commission” of the offense of conspiracy 
to violate that Act 


The argument for the petitioner was 
made by H. L. Smith, (Benjamin L. Mc- | 


Kinley on the brief), and for the United 
States by Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 


(William D. Mitchell, Mabel Walker Wil- | 
the | 


lebrandt, 
brief). 

For the petitioner it 
that the seizure of the papers, records, 
books of account and the ledger was 
made in contravention of the rights of 
the plaintiff in error under the Fourth 
and Fifth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, for the reason 
that said papers, records, books of ac- 
count and ledger were not particularly 
described in the search warrant as those 
to be seized as required by the said 
amendments. 

For the United States it was con- 
tended that the seizure of the documents 
in question was not “unreasonable” un- 
der the Fourth Amendment. It was ar- 


and John J. Byrne on 


gued that the seizure was valid as in- | 


cident to the execution of the search 
warrant; that the seizure was valid as 
incident to a lawful arrest upon the 
premises; and that the ledger was sub- 
ject to seizure as an instrumentality or 
means used in committing the offense. 

The case is before the court on cer- 
fiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit. 


was | 
committed for proofs of guilt within the | 


was contended | 


| a mass of quartz: 


of advertising We deal with the 





bounds not only here but | 


the’ 


bring | 


be some new legislation and as to some | 
of the questions there may be found au- | 
thority for producing some results by | 


of | 


The specific argument of these ports, | 


is | 


| “As it is,’ Mr. Plummer said, “Bos- , 
| ton and Philadelphia have lower rates | 
cargo brought from interior | 


The ocean rate from | 
Boston and Portland to European ports | 


in spite of the fact | 
that a saving in time of from two to} 
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\Release of Vessel 
And Liquor Cargo 


Is Recommended 


| Evidence Against Honduran 
Ship Insufficient to Justify 
Further Action. 


‘Forfeiture Decreed 

| Verdict Entered Against British 

Steamer and 70,000 Gal- 
lons of Alcohol. 





of the Honduran schooner 
“Excel” has been recommended by the 
United Sta'es Attorney at New Orleans, 
| according to an announcement October 

12 by the Department of Justice, which 

also reported that decrees of forfeiture 

had been entered by the United States 

| District Court for New Jersey against 
the British steamer ““Greypoint” and her 
cargo of alcohol. 

The release of the Honduran ship was 
| due to lack of evidence to justify for- 
feiture. 

Following is the full text of the De- 
| partment’s announcement: 

The United tSates District Attorney at 

New Orleans has advised the Department 
of Justice that he has recommended the 
release of the Honduran schoner “Excel,” 
| which was captured by the Coast Guard 
| off the Mississippi Delta on the eighth of 
September on a suspicion of liquor smug- 
gling, because the evidence in the pos- 
session of the Government is of a nature 
| not to justify the filing of forfeitures 
proceedings agcinst the vessel and her 
| liuquor cargo. 
The United tSates Attorney for the 
| District of New Jersey advises the De- 
| partment of Justice that on September 
| 22 decrees of forfeiture were entered in 
| the Fedral court against the British 
| Steamship “Greypoint’ ’and her cargo 
| of some 70,000 gallons of alcohol. This 
vessel was captured by the Coast Guard 
| on July 3 while attempting to enter the 
| port of New York under conditions al- 
leged to be clandestine. It was charged 
that the vessel had concealed her true 
name and ws navigating under the 
| name of “Economy.” 


‘Air Mail to Operate 
| To Cuba On Schedule 


| Alloted Flying Time Is Hour 


| and Ten Minutes Between 
Key West and Havana. 


Release 





| Airplanes carrying mail between 
Havana and Key West will maintain a 
daily northbound and a_ southbound 
schedule when the new air mail service 
between the two points is established. 
October 19, the Post Office Department 
has just announced orally. ; 
The southbound trip has been so 
tlimed as to connect with railroad con- 
nections between Key West and New 
York City. 
The flying time between Cuba and the 

| United States has been fixed by the 

Department for one hour and ten min- 
| utes aS against a six and a half hour 

steamship schedule plying between 
| Havana and Key West. 

The daily flying schedule folows: 

| Leave Key West ... ove. toa Sole 

Arrive Havana .....cecsceacis140 Dis 
| Leave Havana ....cccccccees 0:00 p, Mm 


| Arrive Key West ..«+.eees-.-6:10 p.m 


a ee 


THE PASSION FOR PRECISION 


In the midst of one of Heywood Broun’s daily columns in the 


something of value must be burned away by the passion for precision.) 


Broun was commenting on medicine as an exact science. If what 


/ 


he said can be true of medicine, think how much more it is true 


same human element. There are 


things in advertising, and they are among the most vital things 


which cannot be reduced to formula. 


Let’s be precise where precision is possible, scientific when 


we are dealing with ascertainable tacts, but let's leave a wide mat- 


tion, knack, hunch, whatever you call it, which sometimes gets to 


the human family where all precedents and logic fail. 


| gin for human nature, for imagination, intuition, novelty, inven- 
| 


(247 PARK AVENUE 
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| Retired Army Officers on Duty 
Not Given Full Pay on Leave 


’ 


Ruling 


by the Comptroller General Holds 


That the Basic Principle Is the Same in 
Army and Navy. 


Active duty pay and allowances are 
payable to retired Army officers only 


“when on active duty as provided in sec- 


tion 17 of the Act of June, 1922, and 
not when in a status of leave of absence 


» from such active duty. 


This ruling has been submitted to the 
Secretary of War who sought further 
information concerning a decision ren- 
dered by the Comptroller 
June 1, 1927, in the case of retired Naval 
officers. 

The full text of Mr. 
nouncement follows: 


McCarl’s an- 


The Secretary of War: There has been 


received your communication of Septem- 
ber 22, 1927, requesting decision as to 
whether retired Army officers assigned 
to active duty are entitled to the full 
active duty pay and allowances of their 
grades while on leave of absence from 
such active duty or only to their re- 
tired pay as was held in the case of 


Naval officers under the same circum- | 


stances in decision of June 1, 1927, 6 
Comp. Gen. 777. 

The principles set forth in decision of 
June 1, 1927, holding that a retired naval 
officer assigned to active. duty and 


granted leave of absence was not dur- | 


ing such period of leave on active duty 


and therefore that he was entitled dur- | 
ing such period only to his retired pay | 


apply with equal force to officers of the 


Army on the retired list who have been | 


assigned to active duty. 


Basic Law in Army 
And Navy Are Same 


, 
. 


The basic laws placing restrictions on | 


the pay of officers on the active list 
in the Army and in the Navy. Those 
laws have no application to officers on 
the retired list. You suggest a distinc- 


1588, Revised Statutes, expressly pro- 


vides for payment of retired Navy offi- | 


cers “when not on active duty” wheras 
section 1274, Revised Statutes, and other 
Army laws cited are silent in 4his par- 
ticular, ythe inference supposedly to be 
drawn from such circumstance being 
that as the law does not 
provide that retired Army officers shall 
be paid retired pay when not on active 
duty they may be paid active duty pay 
when not on active duty. 

The fact that the statute does not 
specifically direct a rate of pay estab- 
lished for a particular status to be paid 


when not entitled to another rate of pay | 


cannot be taken as authority to pay 


unless otherwise granted. A right of 
pay for a particular status must be 
affirmatively shown and cannot be based 
on a failure to prohibit such pay. Sec- 
tion 1274, Revised Statutes, 
that: 
“Officers 


of the rank upon which they are re- 
tired,” and any further right to pay 


thereof. 


including a detail to serve as a professor 
in any coilege; but until 
November 3, 1893, 28 Stat. 7, 
detailed to this latter duty were en- 
titled only to their retired pay. 6 Comp. 
Dec. 120. Section 17 of the act of 
June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 632, provides in 
part: 


“* * * Retired officers of the Army, | 


Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and 


Coast and Geodetic Survey below the | 
grade of brigadier general or commodore | 


and retired warrant officers and enlisted 
men of those 


ances.” 


This is the current provision of law | 


affirmatively authorizing pay other than 
retired pay to retired 
Army. To be entitled to such addi- 
tional pay retired officers must come 
within the provision of the statute, which 


is that such pay shall be paid such offi- | 
Nothing | 


cers “when on active duty.” 
further is granted and the gist of deci- 


officer is not on active duty when on 


leave of absence from active duty and | karl HER 
: , | tail with Org 
to receive | 


therefore is not authorized 
active duty pay while on such leave. 


In this respect retired officers of the | 
in the provi- | 
t same footing. | 
They are entitled generally to receive | 


different services named 
Sion quoted are on the 


only retired pay and to receive active 
duty pay only “when on active duty.” 


The whole question is one of determining | 
| now on lea 


the extent of affirmative _ statutory 
rights of pay and there is no more au- 
thority for paying a retired officer ac- 


pay not authorized by statute. 

Retired Pay Already 

Provided By Congress 
You call 


attention to ‘“‘what seems 


* * * to be the manifest policy of the | 


Government” to grant to all servants of 
the Government the right to the enjoy- 
ment ef a period of vacation each year 
without decrease of pay. Aside from the 
fact that a specific right of pay cannot 
be based on what appears to be a gov- 


by statute, it may be pointed out that 
the normal situation of retired officers 
is that of relief from the responsibility 
of active duty, for which status Congress 
has provided for payment of retired pay. 

A retired officer assigned to active 
duty and then granted leave is’ during 
the period of such leave in the same 
situation, so far as the responsibilities 
of active duty are concerned, as though 
he had not been assigned to active duty. 
June 1, 1927, “Congress desires that re- 
dated July 18, 1927, of the decision of 
“If,” as was satted in reconsideration 
tired officers, after the performance of 


General on | 


| to June 16, 1927, the 





| from assignment at Berkeley, 


| Douglas, Utah, 


; | Warfare 
while on leave of absence are the same | 


. : ; | Corps, relieved 
tion should be made because section | 


specifically | ¢ { 
cal Corps, and Capt. Emory H. 


| in Medical 


| Corps, relieved from ass 
some other rate of pay for such status | 


provides | 


retired from active service | 
shall receive 75 per centum of the pay | 
| regiment and from 
| alry, Philippine 
must be based on an affirmative grant | 
Under sections 1259 and 1260, | 
Revised Statutes, retired officers were | 
assigned to the duties therein specified, | 


the act of | 
officers | 


r services, shall, when on |! 
active duty, receive full pay and allow- | 
' 


a | Tex., and directin; 
officers of the | 


: | Tennessee National Guard, Nashville. T rae 
tive duty pay and allowances when not | fr. T oo ee 
on active duty than there would be to | 
pay officers on the active list a rate of | 


| of Eighth 


; | tired list at 
ernmental policy but must be authorized | aren list at 





entitled to full pay and allowances dur- 
ing 80 days without performance of ac- 
tive duty, provision to that effect can 
be made, and in such legislation specific 
provision can be made for such officers 
on ‘excess leaVe.’” 

Existing statutes make no such provi- 
sion, however, and accordingly it must be 
held that active duty pay and allowances 


are payable to retired Army officers only | 


when on active duty as provided in sec- 
tion 17 of the act of June 10, 1922, and 


not when in a status of leave of absence | 


from such active duty. 

You request that the application of the 
decision be limited in cases of Army 
officers to those granted leave subsequent 
date that notice 
of decision of June 1, 1927, was pub- 
lished to the Army in Finance Memo- 
randum No. 25. As certain officers may 
have taken leave before publication of 


notice of decision of June 1, 1927, relying | 


on the former construction of law as 
authorizing full active duty pay and al- 
lowances while on leave, payment un- 
der such former construction for pe- 
riods of leave actually granted and taken 
during the month of June, 1927, will be 
passed to the credit of disbursing of- 
ficers. A-19233, August 19, 1927. 


Army Orders 


Issued October 11, 1927. 

Brig. Gen. Ralph H. VanDeman releived 
Calif., and as- 
signed to command of xth Brigade, Fort 
upon competion of tempo- 

rary duty at Langle; eld, Va. 
First Lieut. Norn . Gillet, Chemical 
Service, rder of October 3 
eve him from assign- 
Corps Area, 


amended so as to reli 
ment at headquarters Fourth 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Capt. Fred M. 
from 
saki, Japan, and ass 
Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash., upon 
completion of tour of foreign service. 

Maj. Robert A. Sh: r, Corps of Engi- 
neers, granted leave o sence for 1 month 
and 20 days. 

Board of officers 
Fort Monroe, Va., to 
for commission in Medic 
consisting of Lieut. Col 
Medical Corps; Maj. Thomas 


Fogle, Quartermaster 
ignment at N - 
d to duty at Puget 


appointed to meet at 
examine applicants 

Department, 

P. Peed, 
L. Coley, Medi- 
Gist, Medi- 
cal Corps, is_ dissolved. 

Board consisting of following-named of- 

ficers appointed to meet at Fort Monroe, 
Va., to examine applicants for commissions 
Department: 
Col. Samuel J. Morris, Medical 
Corps; Capt. Chauncey E. Dovell, Medical 
Corps, and Capt. William L. Thompson, 
Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Douglas S. Kellogg, Medical 
nment at Letter- 
Presidio of San 


Lieut. 


man General Hosp 
Francisco, Calif., and assigned to d 
Medical Corps, Haw n Deparin . 

First Lieut. William K. Mckittrick. 
Infantry, granted leave of absence for 3 
months and 15 days, relieved trom a zn- 
ment as student, Tokyo, Japan, and assig 
to Third Tank Company (Third Division) 
with station at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

First Lieut. John T. Ward, Fourth Cav- 
alry, relieved from assignment to that 
duty at Fort Meade, S. 
Dak., and assigned to duty with the Cav- 
Department. 

Maj. Joseph Clement Schev 
termaster Corps Reserve, ord 
duty, and directed to report 
Assistant Secretary of War for 
in connection with procurement activities 

Mstr. 5 rt 
quarters Batte 
placed on retir 

Lieut. Col. 
Artillery, relie from f 
tion and treat at Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, W i on, D. C., and di- 
rected to rejoin ion at headquarters, 
Third Corps Area, Baltimore, Md. 

Mstr. Sergt. Willis Armstrong, detached 
enlisted men’s list, piaced on retired 
at Army War ¢ , Washington, 

_First Sergt. Sz Miller, Co 
25th Infantry on retired 

nes, Dougla 

Kenney, Qu: 
from assignment 
McPhers: and assigned for 
quartermaster, Selfridge Field, Mic 
Second Lieut. Paul G. Ken 
Cavalry, order relieving him fr 
ment to that regiment at y 

ting him to sail for | 
1 


Clarence 
1 


Corps, 


te * 1 
p ;, West Point, Y. Y., upon 
completion of tour of foreign service, re- 
lieving Brig. Gen; Edwin B. Winans. 
_Capt. John L. Corbett, Quartermaster 
Corps, granted leave of absence for 2 


\ a | months and 20 da; 
sion of June 1, 1927, was that a retired | a 


Col. A 
from as 
vision, Ck 


Gillem, Cavz 
With 65 
Ill, and fr f 
1ized Reserves, an 
mnection with recruiting, 


to duty 
Area, Fort ston, 


Eighth Corr 
Texas, 
Capt. Jam 


: . Garza, Infantry, reliey 
from as { 


d 1 2nt In connection 
ing, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
to Second Division, with static 
= Houston, Tex., and directed to 
or assignm to duty with Infant: 
} W 1 ilantry 
that division. ; 
First Lie John H. Gardner, Air Corps, 
a 2 of absence, relieved from : 
signment at Fairfield air denot, Fai 1 
Ohio, and detailed,as instructor, Air Corp 


Greer, Hawaiian 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 
assigning him to 
‘ 3enning, Ga., amended so as 
zn him to duty ¢ *hiladelphia quar 
termaster depot. oe ee 
Maj. Frederick Simpich, Military Intelli- 
gence Division Reserve, ordered to active 
duty, and directed to report to commandant 
Army War College, Washington. D. ( to 
pursue course of instruction. | | ” 
_ Lieut. Col. Brady C. Ruttencutter, re- 
lieved from detail to Organized Reserves 
of — Corps Area and from further 
assignment to 95th Division, Oklahoma City 
Okla., and assigned to 13th Infantry, Bos- 
ton Harbor, Mass. eS 
Mstr. Sergt. John M. Neumes, headquar- 
ters company, 34th Infantry, placed on re- 
( Fort Eustis, Va. 
_Wrnt. Offr. Charles A. Ronan, 
pine Department, assigned to duty with 
quartermaster, San Francisco general d« pot 
F ort Mason, Calif., upon completion of tour 
of foreign service. ; 
_Wrnt. Offr. Charles F. Ludwick, Philip- 
pine Department, assigned to duty at head- 
geerters gure Corps Area, Fort Mce- 
srson, Ga., i ur r 
lars see were completion of tour of 
Wrnt., Offr. Frederick C. Sutton, relieved 
from assignment at headquarters Fourth 
Corps Area, Fort McPherson, Ga.. and as- 
signed to duty with Philippine Department 
Wrnt. Offr. George W. Lewis relieved 
from assignment at San Francisco general 
depot, Fort Mason, Calif., and assigned to 
duty with Philippine Department. 


Wrnt. O Thomas E. 
rm * depot, 

f February 18 

t Fort 


Philip- 


Capt. Clifford B. Cole, Field Artillery, | 


granted leave of absence for 1 month and 


active duty for eleven months, shall be | 4 days, 


di 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


desire for 


. B kr- people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Government Hatcheries Supply Young Fish 
To Replenish Waters Depleted by Fishermen 


Topic 24—Fisheries 


Third Article—Fish Culture. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
cign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, ‘Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; twenty-first, Insular and 
Indian Affairs; twenty-second, Aeronautics; 
and twenty-third, Agricultura The present 
group deals with Federal Activities in connec- 
tion with Fisheries. 


By Glen C. Leach, 
Assistant in Charge, Division of Fish Culture, Bureau 
of Fisheries. 


HE functions of the Division of Fish Culture 

are to supply fish of suitable species for the 

stocking of depleted or barren waters, either 

public or private, whereas the Division of 
Scientific Inquiry conducts investigations to elucidate 
facts which will serve as a basis of rational adminis- 
tration of our aquatic resources so that the natural 
reproduction will be sufficient to offset the drain im- 
posed by man’s use. The Division of Fish Culture 
actually replaces the losses arising from the present- 
day demand for fish. 


Shortly after the establishment of the fisheries serv- 
ice in 1871, one of the first tasks undertaken was the 
artificial propagation of food fishes. The sum of 
$15,000 was allotted for this work, and in 1872, 30,000 
fry of the Pacific salmon and 876,000 Atlantic salmon 
fry were produced and liberated. Experiments on a 
small scale were made with several other species but 
the early results were negligible. 

* * ca 


From this small beginning in 1872, the growth in 
point of numbers and variety of species propagated 
has been phenomenal. During the past fiscal year the 
erormous number of 6,481,073,000 eggs, fry, fingerlings, 
and adults were returned to the waters. Over 40 differ- 
ent species are included in this total., This output is 
disposed of by allotment of fish to applicants who sub- 
mit requests upon forms provided by the Bureau or by 
plants made in native waters by or under the direction 
of the Bureau’s employes. 


By far the larger number of fish are distributed 
under the latter plan. However, the number of appli- 
cations received yearly ranges between 10 and 15 
thousand, although the number of fish devoted to the 
stocking of interior waters constitutes but a small per- 
centage of the total output. For example, of the total 
production of six billion in 1926, more than five billion 
comprise the four marine species of cod, haddock, 
pollock, and winter flounder, and these were returned 
to the waters from which the eggs were secured. 


THE execution of these functions depends upon a 

corps of trained and experienced fish culturists who 
are located in nearly every State of the Union. They 
are assigned to the various stations scattered through- 


-out the United States and Alaska, but the work is of 


such a nature that their duties require extensive field 
work. At present the division is operating 38 main 
stations and some 32 substations so situated as to cover 
practically all of the country. In addition to these sta- 
tions and substations numerous temporary field sta- 
tions are established each year where for a certain 
period employes are engaged in collecting eggs from 
wild fish. 


It is interesting to point out that certain non-native 
species which have been introduced by the Bureau have 
become so well established that they yield millions of 
eggs yearly. Specifically the Loch Leven trout has 
become so thoroughly acclimated in certain Montana 
waters that a yearly harvest of some 14 million eggs 
was secured. 

* a” * 

The various stations operated by the Division of Fish 
Culture may be grouped according to the class of fish 
which they propagate. There are the marine stations 
in New England; the Great Lakes stations engaged in 
propagating the commercial species, such as the white- 
fish, lake herring, pike perch, etc., of that region; the 
Pacific salmon field where a number of stations in the 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska are turning out tens of 
millions of this. valuable food fish annually, and the 
stations hatching the other anadromous species which 
include the shad, yellow perch, Atlantic salmon, striped 
bass, etc. These are concentrated upon the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


Another important group is that engaged in the 
culture of fishes of the minor interior waters. Em- 
bodied in these are the trout stations in the Northern 
and Western States, and the pond stations—seven in 
number—which attempt to supply the fish requirements 
of the Southern States. 

x * 
{" IS in the operation of this latter group of hatcheries 
that the public has its greatest contact and interest 
in the functions of the Division of Fish Culture. Almost 
all the applications for fish must be supplied from the 
numerically insignificant part‘of the Bureau’s output 
which is derived from these stations. 


It may be pointed out that only 117 millions of the 
six and‘one-half billion production for 1926 were of the 
food and game species for which the anglers are con- 
stantly applying; consequently there is generally an 
insufficient supply to meet all requests and to maintain 
the distribution commensurate with the requests for 
fish. It is therefore frequently necessary to hold over 
applications for one or more years until the supply of 
fish may be secured. No applications are ignored, and 


the output of each year is so allotted as to fill the oldest 
applications first. 

m * * * 

The delivering of these millions of fish to thousands 
of citizens from coast to coast is an interesting but 
trying project in itself. The fish are almost always 
turned over to the recipient by a messenger who has 
accompanied them from the time they have left the 
hatchery. 


The Bureau operates specially constructed railway 
cars which have facilities for holding fish for a pro- 
longed period. Such a car loads at one of the hatcher- 
ies and travels to some central point from which mes- 
senger deliveries may be made to the surrounding ter- 
ritory. The employes of the various hatcheries also 
make baggage car shipments to cover the territory 
within a reasonable distance from the stations. 

. ££ 


HE work of the Division of Fish Culture is in the 

nature of a salvaging or recovering of a by-product 
of the commercial fisheries; that is, in the commercial 
fishing for certain species such as the whitefish, cod, 
haddock, etc., the eggs taken would be wasted and lost 
were not the hatchery men ready to receive them and 
incubate them and return the resulting fry to parental 
waters. Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
value of this feature. 


While the duties of the Division of Fish Culture are 
generally conceived to lie in the operation of hatcheries, 
there is a different phase which is nevertheless of im- 
portance from a commercial standpoint. This is the 
rescue of stranded fishes from the overflowed lands 
along the Mississippi River. The high waters in the 
spring overflow immense areas along the Upper Mis- 
sissippi and in obedience to the spawning impulse the 
fish seek these shallows and deposit their spawn. The 
young fish are hatched, but about this time in normal 
years the flood areas recede and leave enormous areas 
of landlocked pools. The recession continues, and by 
fall a great majority of these pools may become entirely 
dry. Before this occurs, however, the Division of Fish 
Culture steps in and with seining and rescue crews 
removes the millions of young fish which are faced 
with destruction. These may be returned to the native 
waters or shipped to other depleted and barren waters 
to serve as a stock for the improvement of fishing. 

* * * 

In connection with this work there has grown up in 
recent years a practice of inoculating these salvaged 
fishes with the larvae of fresh-water mussels. These 
larval mussels depend for their existence during a stage 
of parasitism upon the gills of Mississippi River species 
of fin fishes. 


By inoculating fish there is assurance that the 
mussels will-not perish through lack of hosts to com- 
plete their life cycle, and the future of the highly 
important pearl button industry is definitely furthered. 
In 1924 over 1,335,000,000 of these larval mussel or 
glochidia were attached to the gills of salvaged fishes. 

%* * * 

HE fact that the product of the Federal as well as 

State and private hatcheries is insufficient to meet 
the demand for game fishes under present-day condi- 
tions has been attested by the discrepancies between 
the number of fish rescued and those supplied. One 
solution of this problem is the rearing of all fish to 
larger size before liberating them. To do this would 
require a tremenduous expansion of facilities which 
cannot be accomplished over night, but a satisfactory 
expedient has been developed in the cooperative nursery 
system. 


Under this plan clubs or individuals which have 
suitable facilities equip a fish nursery and receive an 
allotment of fish from the Bureau of Fisheries. These 
are fed and cared for by the sponsors of the nursery 
until the fish are six months or possibly a year old 
and have attained a size of four to six inches, They 
are then deposited in local waters and the fisherman 
has assurance that when a fish of this size is placed in 
a stream its chances of survival are much greater than 
when the stock has been planted as fry. During the ~ 
past two years some 60 of these nurseries have been 
placed in operation, and the results will undoubtedly 
begin to make themselves evident in the near future. 


The Division of Fish Culture, of course, considers 
it part of its duties to maintain a stock of fish in 
all areas under Federal jurisdiction. The National 
Parks and National Forests have been the object of 
attention and every effort is made to make the fish in 
these public playgrounds as good as can be found any- 
where in the country. 


Another phase of the Division’s activities is the 
furtherance of fish-cultural undertaking on the part 
of the various Sjates. By advocating the establishment 
of hatcheries where they are not already operated, by 
cooperative efforts such as the joint operation of 
hatcheries, joint distribution of fish, the furnishing of 
eggs, etc., and by the loan of its expert employes and 
the supplying of information and advice when needed, 
the Bureau is enabled to render assistance to other 
agencies engaged in fish culture. By the development 
of new and more efficient practices at its stations, and 
the dissemination of information bearing thereon, the 
Division constantly attempts to benefit the practice of 
fish culture in general. 

a ea % 

A PHASE of the Division’s work which has been of 

importance in the past, but is of less significance 
now, is the transplanting and importation of non-in- 
digenous species. By the acclimatization of species 
which have a more or less limited range, the fishing 
population in many sections has received increments 
which are of inestimable value.. For example, the 
shad and striped bass of the Atlantic Coast were in- 
troduced into the Pacific Coast waters during the last 
century. They have become established and are ex- 
ceptionally abundant at present and constitute a valu- 
able increment to the native fishing fauna. 


, In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 14, O. E. Sette, Assistant in 
Charge; Division of Fistery Industries, Bureau 
of Fisheries, Department of Commerce, will 
tell of the work of his Division. 
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| Sadn. 1B, Aircraft  Sqdns., 


Corn Generally Safe From Frost 
Except in Fields Latest Planted 


Some of Crop Still Immature in Ohio Valley 


and Iowa; Rains Delay Farm Work 
for Week. 


The corn crop, except in the lower 
Ohio Valley, including Illinois and in 
Eastern Iowa, is safe from frost, ac- 
cording to the weekly weather and crop 
report issued October 12 by the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture. 
The freezing line has remained prac- 
tically unchanged during the last three 
weeks. 

Cotton picking has made good prog- 
ress east of the Mississippi, though con- 
ditions west of the river have been less 
favorable. Rainy weather and wet soil 
has slowed progress in wimter wheat 
seeding. 

The weather and crop report follows 
in full text: 

The temperature for the week aver- 
aged below normal from the upper Miss- 
issippi Valley and western Lake region 
westward to the Pacific coast where 
the minus departures ranged mostly 
from three to nine degrees. In other 
parts of the Lake region, the Ohio Val- 


| ley, and from the Central and lower 
| Missisippi Valley westward about nor- 


mal warmth prevailed. In the more 
eastern States the week was warmer 
than normal quite generally, with the 
plus departures in portions of the South- 
east being as much as six to eight de- 


| grees, 


Freezing weather was confined to sub- 
stantially the same area; as hereto- 
fore covered; in fact, the freezing line 


Precipation was light to moderate in 


| most sections of the country, with prac- 


tically all districts east of the Rocky 


| Mountains receiving some rain during 


| the week. 
| parts of the west Gulf area, and rather | 


The amounts were heavy in 


in much of the Southeast 
where rain has been badly needed. West 
of the Rocky Mountains the period was 
practically rainléss, except in the north. 


| Rains in Interior 


Delay Field Work 


The rains in the interior States dur- 


| ing the first and middle parts of the 


week were unfavorable in delaying field 
The latter part 


Ad- 


ditional moisture in the Southeast and 
in many Atlantic coast sections was 


| helpful in conditioning the soil, and was 


Navy Orders 


Issued October 7, 1927. 
Comdr. Herbert A. Jones, det. command 


| U. S. S. Scorpion; to Navy Yard, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 

Lieut. Comdr. John H. Campman, orders 
Sept. 26, 1927, modified; to command VF 
Battle Fit. 
William E. Snyder, orders Sept. 
30, 1927, to Nav. Sta., Guantanamo Bay, 

Cuba, revoked; to U. S. S. Vestal. 

Lieut. Henry A. Stanley, relieved all ac- 
ive duty; to home. 
, Lieut. Veonard M. Desmond (D. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Relief; to continue treatment Nav. 


Lieut. 


| Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 


Lieut. Charles P. Holland (D. C.), det. U. 
S. S. Idaho; to U. S. S. Relief. 

Lieut. (j. g-) George H. Rice (D. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; to Nav. 
Dispensary, Navy Dept. 

Lieut. (j. g-) Daniel W. Ryan (D. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to c. f. o. U. S. 
S. Lexington. , 

Lieut. (j. g.) Gunnar N. Wennerberg (D. 
C.), det. Nav. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, II1.; 


| to U. S. S. Maryland. 


Lieut. John A. Fields (S. C.), det. Nav. 


| Sta, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; ‘to nearest | 
Nav. Hosp., 


for treatment in U. S. 


Comdr. Francis L. McFadden (Ch. C.), 


' det. Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to 


U. S. S. Henderson. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph E. MeNanamy (Ch. 





| Rail; 
| Mass, 


Tennessee. 


| Nav, 
| Bd. of Insptn. and Survey, Pacific Coast 


Section, San Francisco. 


| $-6; to U. 


| U. S. S. Reuben James; 
: York, 


| U.S. S. 


C.), det. U. S. S. Henderson; to Nav. Trng. 


| Sta. San Diego, Calif. 


Ch. Bosn. Clarence E. McBride, det. U. S. 


| S. Reina Mercedes; to UW. S. S. Owl. 


Ch, Bosn. Svend J. Skou, det. ,U. S. S. 
to treatment, Nav. Hosp., Boston, 
Ch. Bosn. John Weber, Jr., det. U. S. S. 
Iuka; to U. S. S. Rail. 
Ch. Mach. John S. Glover, det. Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; to U. S. S. Memphis. 


Ch. Carp. Nicholas Mazzarella, det. U. S. 


| S. Seattle; to Navy Yard, New York, N. Y. 


Pay Clk. Daniel W. Campbell, relieved 
all active duty; to home. 
Pay Clk. Edwin C. Millard, det. U. S. S. 


\ 
Issued October 8, 1927. 
Rear Adm. Henry V. Butler,*det. General 
Board, Navy Dept.; to Chief of Staff, Comdr. 


| in Chief, U. S. Fit. 


Capt. Clyde S. McDowell, det. Navy Yard, 


| Mare Island, Calif.; to Inspr. of Nav. Mat’l., 


San Francisco. 

Capt. George F. Neal, det, Asst. Chief 
of Staff, U. S. Fit.; to aide to the Sec’y of 
the Navy. 

Comdr. Patrick N. L. Bellinger, det. aide 
on staff, Comdr. in Chief, U. S. Flit.; to 
Naval Operations. 

Capt. Bayard T. Bylmer, det. Inspr. of 
Mat’l, San Francisco; to member 


Comdr. Felix X. Gygax, det. Battle Fit.; 
to Naval Operations. 
Comdr. Hugh P. LeClair, det. aide on 


| staff, Comdr. in Chief, U. S. Fit.; to Naval 
| Operations. 


Comdr. William T. Smith, det. aide on 


| staff, Comdr. in Chief, U. S. Fit.; to Naval 


Operations. 

Comdr. Edwin Hord Tillman, ret., relieved 
all active duty; to home. 

Comdr. William S. Whitted, 
lieved all active duty; to home. 

Lieut. Comdr. Richard S. Bulmer, det. U. 
S. 8. Altair; to Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 
Wash. 

Lieut. Arthur E. Bartlett, to duty U. S. 
S. Camden; resignation to take effect Oct. 
15, 1927, cancelled. 

Lieut. John D. Alvis, det. U. S. S. Texas; 
to Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Howard R. Shaw, det. U. S. 8S. 


ret., re- 


i Florida; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I. 


Myron E, Thomas, det. U. S. S. 
Ss. S. V-2. ’ : 


Lieut. (j. g-) Elmer P. Abernathy, det. 
to U. S&S S. New 


» Lieut. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Louis H. Gwinn, det. from 
all duty; to resignation accepted Dec. 15, 


1927, : 
Lieut. (j. g-) Peter W. Haas, Jr., det. U. 


S. 8. Sloat; to U. S. S. Macdonough. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Franklin 0. Johnson, det. 
V-2; to U. S. S. 8-6. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Corydon H. Kimball, det. 
U.S, S. Macdonough; to U, S. S. Sloat. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Woodson Michaux, det. U. 
S. S. Scorpion; to U. S. S. Toucey. 
Ensign Edmond Tweedy, to duty U. S. S. 





Converse. 

| Ch, Bosn. Harry H. Fennerty, det. U. S. 
S. Tatnuck; to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ch. Mach. Joseph J. Ouwelant, det. U. 

Ss. S. Memphis; to Newport News Shipbld«, 

& Dry Dock Co., Newport, Va, 


has not been materially extended for the 
| past two or three weeks. i 





operations, as. the soil was too wet to | 


| work in many sections. 
| of the week had generally fair weather, 
| however, and was more favorable. 


especially beneficial in’ the southern 
Piedmont, though more rain is needed 
in some sections. The soil is also too 
dry in parts of the northern and west- 
central Great Plains and in some sec- 
tions of the Southwest, but, in general 
the principal agrciultural States east of 
the Rocky Mountains are unusually well 
supplied with soil moisture for the sea- 
son of year. 

Farm work made fairly good progress, 
asarule. There was more or less frost 
damage to late tender vegetation re- 
ported from the western Mountain 
States and locally in the Northeast, but 
no widespread harm from this cause af- 
fecting general yields of crops has oc- 
curred. 

Small Grains.—Winter wheat seeding 
continued to make slow progress ’ 
most of the Wheat Belt, because o 
rain, cloudy weather, and wet soil, but 
that which has been seeded came up 
generally to a good stand and is mak- 
ing fine growth. In the western half 
of Kansas the bulk of the intended wheat 
acreage has been seeded, but the soil 
is becoming dry in some sections, though 
early planted wheat is generally making 
good growth in that State. More rain 
is also needed in parts of the upper 
Ohio Valley, but elsewhere in the wheat 
States the soil has abundant to an over- 
supply of moisture. Conditions were gen- 
erally favorable in the more Eastern 
States. 

Corn.—There is still considerable im- 
mature corn in the lower Ohio Valley 
area, including Illinois, and also in east- 
ern Iowa. Elsewhere throughout the 
country the crop is now nearly all safe 
from frost. Drying weather is needed, 
however, throughout the central valley 
States, and progress of the unmatured 
crop was slow during much of the week, 
though drier conditions the latter part 
brought improvement, Damage by frost 
to the corn crop this year has occurred 
only in rather restricted areas, and frost 
is no longer a serious factor, except 
in the case of very late-planted fields. 
There was a marked improvement in 
the corn crop during the month of Sep- 
tember, as indicated elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Cotton Picking Makes 


Good Progress in East 

Cotton.—Temperatures for the week 
ranged from moderate in the western 
to rather high in the eastern portions 
of the Cotton Belt, and rainfall was 
mostly moderate to heavy, except in the 
northwestern portion. East of the Mis- 
sissippi River there was slight interrup- 
tion by rainfall to picking, but this work 
made generally good progress. In Ten- 
nessee bolls opened slowly in many fields, 
because of lateness of the crop, but in 
other districts, except in some sections 
in the northeastern belt, cotton is mostly 
open, with picking well advanced. There 
were further complaints of bolls rotting 
because of weevil punctures in the Pied- 
mont of North Carolina. 

West of the Mississippi progress was 
very good in Arkansas, though bolls 
opened slowly, and there was slight in- 
terruption to picking. In Oklahoma har- 
vest was delayed by rain and wet soil, 
especially in the central and eastern 
portions. In Texas weather conditions 
continued fairly favorable in the west 
and northwest, but elsewhere too much 
rain lowered grade, delayed picking, and 
beat out some staple, with insects still 
active, and prospects for a top crop very 
poor; late bolls are mostly small and 
defective. 

Ranges, Pastures, and Livestock. — 
Pastures were somewhat improved by 
rains locally in the Southeast, but more 
moisture is still needed. Rains were of 
benefit in most Eastern States, and, ex- 
cept for some dryness in southern Rocky 
Mountain areas, ranges were mostly 
good in most western sections. Livestock 
continue satisfactory. 

Miscellaneous Crops. — There were 
complaint of too wet soil for potatoes in 
Central-Northern States with some not 
reported, but else where this crop is do- 
ing well. Truck crops were revived 
somewhat by rains in the Southeast and 
are doing well generally, except for some 
local frost damage in northern portions 
and parts of the Rocky Mountain area, 
Sugar cane needs rains in the South- 
east, but growth was favored in 
Louisiana though cooler weather is 
needed to increase sugar content. 

Weather in agricultural sections of 
other countries: 

Argentina (for week ending October 
10).—Moderate warmth and a continua- 
tion of substantial rainfall in all districts 
made another very favorable week 
in Argentina. The temperature aver- 
aged 1 degree below normal in both the 
North and the South, while rainfall was 
approximately normal in all sections. 

Following the long drought, which 
however, was during the normally dry 
period in that country, rainfall during 
the last three weeks has been mostly 
heavy and well distributed, being much 
above normal in the North, and some- 
what above in the South. 

Australia (for week ending October 
9).—Useful rains in West Australia and 
in coast districts of New South Wales, 
with further rain promised in the South. 

England (for week ending October 10.) 
—Apart from widespread high winds, 
gales, and heavy rain locally on the sec- 
ond, the weather during the week was 
settled and dry in all districts, The mean 
temperature was above normal in Ire- 
land and slightly subnormal elsewhere; 
sunshine totals were well above normal 
and rainfall subnormal generally. Much 
local fog on fourth-eighth, and ground 
frost inland on two or three occasions. 

The wet and rather cold and dull 
weather during september seriously af. 
fected all agricultural work. Harvest- 
ing operations have been protracted and 
expensive, and only a small proportion of 
the corn crop has been secured in good 
condition, while autumn cultivation is in 
a very backward state. ' 
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Wheat Growers Lose 
Millions for Failure 
To Remove ‘Dockage’ 


Department of Agriculture 
Declares Producers Will 
Profit Greatly by Elimi- 

nating Weed Seeds. 


Wheat growers in Minesota, North 
Dokata, South Dakota and Montana 
would have profited $25,000,00 during 
the past four years if weed seeds and 
other foreign matter had been removed 
from the wheat before marketing, the 
Department of Agriculture stated Octo- 
ber 11 in commenting on a survey 
wheat cleaning just completed. 

The feed value alone of this “dockage” 
would have amounted 
while $25,000,000 would have been saved 
in freight charges, the statement says. 

Phe full :ext of the statement follows: 


The spring wheat growers of Minne- | 


sota, North Dakota, South Dakota and 


Montana have paid the railroads about | 


$2,500,000 in freight charges for trans- 
porting weec 
ing the last four years. 
to market with the 
weight was d ; 
re it was paid for. 
hiss vanes of the presence of the 
eds the scale price per bushel of 
about 1.8 cents lower than it 
, had the wheat entered 
1 seeds. The 
of Agricul- 


The weeds went 
wheat, 


weed se 
wheat was 
would have beer 
the market free from weec 
United States Department i 
ture estimates that, a loss of approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 would have been 
avoided if all the wheat had been cleaned. 
ed. If all the “dockage, 

"é ame for weed s 
ey canine in commercial wheat had 
been kept on the farms it would have 
had an estimated feed 


000,000. 
Preventable Losses. 


The total of these three preventable | 


losses, in transportation costs, lowered 
and feed losses, 1S éstimated at 


rices . 
P 5 cost of pre- 


about $30,000,000 and the 
vention by cleaning all the wt i 
four years would have been’ about $13,- 
000,000 which would have left the spring 
wheat growers of the four States a prof- 
it of about $25,000,000. : 

These estimates are a part of Farme 

ullein 1542-F, “Cleaning Grain — 
emit and in Country Elevators,” just 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
which also suggests methods of lowering 
the amount of dockage in wheat, advises 
cleaning of wheat b 
é Jescribes i 
pe machinery available for use in 
the fields with threshing machines, In 
farm granaries, and in the country ele- 
vatorys where the growers deliver their 
wheat. : 

It supersedes a bulletin 


rs’ 


years ago. 
er bulletin shows 
weed seeds in spring whe 
creasing ‘rapidly in recent years. | : 
older bulletin gave average losses in the 
vears before 1914 as less than three “ 
cent in the grain received in Minneapolis. 
For the five years before 1920 ~ 
dockage averaged 4 per cent. For 1024, 
1925, and 1926 the new bulletin reports 
average dockage for the respective years 
as 5.2, 6.9 and 7 per cent. ‘The dock- 
age on flax averages much higher than 
for wheat, the comparative percentages 
for flax being 15.4, 15.7 and 16.4. 
“Dockage” Is Marketable. 
Dockage is not credited to the grow- 
ers who ship it mixed with their wheat. 
The elevators where the wheat is cleaned 
find a market for the dockage as “screen- 
Average screenings are roughly 
composition and 


that the loss from 


ings.” ‘ 
comparable to oats In 


. 2 ‘ levators sell them 
feed value, and the eleva a oo 


; tude 


on that basis. 

The losses in freight bills, lowered 
prices and feed values by no means rep- 
resent the full toll of damage the weeds 
impose on farmers. The loss in pro- 
duction is even more serious, because 
weeds rob the crop of moisture and 
available plant food and so reduce wheat 

yields. In North Dakota it is estimated 
* hat the dockage spring wheat’ grower 


of | 


to $23,000,000, | 


1 seeds with the wheat dur- | 


and their | 
educted from the wheat be- | 


” which is the } 
eeds an‘ other for- 


neat for the 


on | 


efore it is marketed, | 
the various types of wheat | 


at has been in- | 
The | 


( 





value of $23,- | 





issued five | 
A comparison with the old- | 





| that the yield of water by the tributa- | 


| ties 


spent nearly $100 in harvesting and | 


marketing the dockage from a quarter 
section of wheat, and also lost a possible 
revenue of $150 in the value of 
wheat which might have been raised in 
place of the weeds. 

The most serious weed problem occurs 
in ground continuously cropped to 
grains. With cultivated crops in rota- 
tion the weeds sprout and are then killed 
by cultivation. Forage” crops tend to 
smother the weeds and so prepare the 
field for cleaner grain crops and a 
smaller loss from dockage. 

Use of Cleaning Machinery. 


An important reason for the use of | 


cleaning machinery on the farm is in 
preparation of seed grain by a thor- 
ough elimination of weed seeds so that 
they will not be sown with the wheat 
under conditions most favorable for their 
sprouting. 


Reports show that 90 elevators that | 


installed cleaning machinery in the last 
three years realized on. the average a 
profit of more than $2,000 last year from 
the sale of screenings and from custom 
cleaning. 

The bulletin describes various types of 
cleaning machines such as the sieve and 
air type familiarly known as the fan- 
ning mill, the pocket machines, spiral 
gravity cleaners, and others. The spe- 
cific gravity separators are particularly 
recommended for preparing seed grain. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1542-F, may be pro- 
cured by writing to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Lease on Oil and Gas Pil 
To Be Offered at Auction 


Oil and gas leases on land in the Kern 
River oil field of California will be sold 
at public auction at Sacramento on No- 
vember 15, the Department of the In- 
terior has just announced. There has 


the | 
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Wheat 


~~~“ 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in, 


the Leading Markets on October 12, 1927 


Compiied by 


Market N 


ews Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


[On account of the holiday, Columbus 
Day, the New York commodity markets 
were closed on October 12.] 


Meats. 


Price fluctuations in the New York 


wholesale trade on fresh western dressed | 


Tuesday were confined to veal 
The former in fully liberal 


meats 
and lamb. 


supply sold to a draggy demand on a | 


weak market with some sales $1 lower. 
Lamb supply was barely normal, demand 


fair to good and the market firm with | 


most sales $1 higher. A few prime 


vealers sold at $26@27 and prime lambs | 
p 


$25@28. Supply of steer beef was fairly 


| liberal and while the betté’ grades moved 
readily at steady prices the lower grades | 
A few prime sides | 


were barely steady. 
made $26. In the mutton trade a few 
good and choice wethers sold at $13@16. 
Frozen pork loins of 8-10 and 
pound averages made $22@25. 
Livestock. 
Tuesday livestock receipts at Chicago 
were estimated at 12,000 cattle, 2,000 


; calves, 45,000 hogs and 20,000 sheep. 


Hog trade was strong to 10 cents 
higher, packing sows _ strengthening 
most. Several loads of 225 to 250 Ib. 


“s0 
. 
Live 


| Cattle: 


Slaughter cattle, caives and veaters: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choic 


Steers, medium and common (all weights) 
COws, HOG ANG CHGICE. cic rc civccsesis 
Cows, common and medium............. 
Vealers. good and choice... 

“eeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice... 
Steers, common and medium ‘ 


Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good aNd choice 
medium and choice 


Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), ; 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and 
Packing sows, rough anc smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice.. 


10-12 | 


eee eererecsesens 


butchers topped at $11.90. Bulk good 


and choice 160 to 200 lb., $11.10@11.75; 
210 to 240 lb., $11.65@11.85; 250 to 300 
lb., butchers, $11.60@11.85; most pack- 
ing sows, $10.15@10.50; bulk pigs, $10@ 
@10.50, with selected lots upward to 
$10.75. Shippers bought 4,000 and a like 
number was held over for Wednesday. 
Fed steers were steady’ to 25 cents 
| higher, other classes generally steady to 
| strong. Best weighty fed steers sold at 
$16.70. A load of strictly choice Texas 
bred white faced yearlings from the feed 
lots of a show feeder scored $16.75, a 
new high point for yearlings for the sea- 
son. Several long strings of western 
grass steers sold from $9.50@10.15, 
weightier grassers up to $11.15 with odd 
lots at $12.50 or better. Veal calves sold 
mostly from $14@14.50 to large packers, 
upward to $15 to small killers. 
| Fat lambs advanced 10@15 cents, 
| feeding lambs were 25 cents higher and 
sheep steady. Bulk of native lambs sold 
| at $13.50@135.75, top $14. Choice Idaho 
| lambs topped to killers at $14.10 with 
numerous loads at $13.75@14. Most 
feeding lambs made $13.50@14 with 
choice quotable at $14.25 or better. Fat 
+ ewes sold largely at $5.50@6.25. 


stock. 


Kansas City 
$11.50@$16.00 
11.50@ 16.25 
6.25@ 11. 
6.75@ 9.25 
5.75@ 6.75 


11.00@ 13.00 


Chicago 
$12.75@$16.90 
12.00@ 16.60 
7.00@ 13.00 
7.00@ 9.75 
5.854 7.00 
14.00@) 15.00 


e. 20 
- 15 
8.25@ 10.75 
6.00@ 


9.00@ 
7.004 


11.00 0. 
9.25 8.2; 
11.00@ 
11.25@ 
10.85@ 
9.75a@ 
9.604 
9.50@ 


11.90 
11.90 
11.80 
11.50 
10.75 
10.75 


10.50@ 11.45 
11.00@ 11.55 
10.40@ 11.40 
9.90@ 10.80 
9.35@ 10.35 
9.75@ 10.25 


choice... 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


Sh 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good 
lbs. down) 
All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, medium to choice............... 
feeding lambs, range stccx, medium to ch 


ee ee eee 


e ep. 
and choice (84 


3.75@ 6.00 
11.25@ 13.25 


12.90@ 14.50 


oice.@.....4. ° 





Records Inadequate 
On Flow of Rivers 


More Data Needed as Basis 
of Satisfactory Plans for 
Flood Control. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


The run-off characteristics of the Mis- | 


sissippi Basin above Cairo are fairly 
well 
radically by man, but those below Cairo 
and are being gradually 


have’ been 


changed with progress in the construc- 
tion of levees, and there are no satis- | 
factory records of the resulting changes | 
The run- | 


in crest rates of discharge. 
off characteristics will of course continue 
to change until stability has been reached 


in a system of levees, spillways, and | 


overflow basins that will carry uni- 
formly the successive floods of the river. 
Students of hydrology have long real- 


| ized that a flood like that of 1927 was | 


inevitable. They know, too, that simi- 


| lar and even larger fioods will occur in | 
To the end that the magni-. | 


and pediodicity of these certain 
great floods may be known within rea- 
sonable limits of error, it is necessary 
ries shall be definitely known over a 
period of years, not only in total quanti- 
but in distribution throughout the 
year and in variations from year to year. 


On no other basis can satisfactory fore- | 
casts of future floods be made as a nec- | 


essary first-step in designing control 


works. e 
Natural Methods of Control Easier. 
The reoccupation of leveed basins and 


the breaking of barriers to natural over- | 


flow channels to the Gulf can not, of 


course, be longer left to chance, but such 


capacities of channels and overflow ba- 


sins must be provided in advance 


flood as to remove the danger of dis- | 


astrous breaks in levees. It may be 


stated, as a self-evident truth, that the | 


nearer the methods of flood control con- 
form to nature’s way the less will be the 
difficulty in maintaining the 
works, and conversely, the greater the 
departure from nature’s way the stronger 
will be the tendency for the river to 


return to natural conditions and the more | 


difficult will be the maintenance of these 
works. 

As stated at the opening of this paper, 
it is my opinion that an adequate deter- 


been considerable drilling in the vicinity, 
it was said. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
On October 8, 1927, the Department of 
the Interior authorized the offering of 


oil and gas leases in the Kern River oil | 


field, Kern County, California, to the 
highest bidders at public auction to be 


held in the office of the Register of the | 


local land office at Sacramento, Calif., at 
11 o’clock a. m. on Tuesday, November 
15, 1927. The tracts to be leased are 
deseribed as follows: 

Unit No. 1: T, 28-S.,-R. 
W% SEX, 80 acres. 

Unit No. 2: T. 28 
NE, 160 acres, 

Unit No. 3: T. 28 S., R. 27 E., See. 
NE% SW4%, 40 acres. 

There has recently been considerable 
drilling in the vicinity of these tracts, 
and in view of the interest manifested by 
the large companies it is expected that 
he sale will be well attended. 


27 


E., See. 14, 


99 


wey 


icp aks 


99 


oes 


known and are not being changed | 


of | 


control | 


{ mination of the necessary channel and 
| storage capacities can be made on the 
| basis of reliable estimates of the quanti- 
ties of Water for which provisions must 
be made in the several stretches of the 
river, and such estimates must rest on 
continuous reliable records of discharge. 
Similarly, the problem of selecting the 
best locations for temporary storage of 
the flood waters in lateral basins and 
the most practicable auxiliary channels 
to the Gulf can not be intelligently 
studied or correctly solved until the area 
| subject to floods has been topographically 
mapped. As less than 8 per cent of this 
| area is now mapped, the problem is, in- 
deed, difficult. 

It is fortunate that the same records 
and maps will serve as a basis for both 
control and general development. The 
problems arising in connection with the 
| utilization and administration of surface 
waters in the Mississippi Valley are 
constantly increasing. The best solution 
of many of these problems can be reached 
only on the basis 0° adequate data in re- 
gard to quantities of run-off and its 
distribution with respect {> both time and 
drainage areas. 


| 
| 


As utilization prog- 
| resses, these data are becoming more 
essential and are increasingl, in demand 
by a wide range of users, including 
| Federal, State. and municipal officials, 
; corporations, and individuals. Defiuite 
| Plans for flood-control works and for im- 
portant structures to utilize rivers o° to 
be built on their banks or flood plains 
should not, ir the interest of safety and 
economy, be adopted in the absence of 
adequate hydraulic investigations: and 
hydrologic data or of complete topo- 
graphic maps. 








The many failures of enterprises de- 
veloped on the basis of insufficient rec- 
ords of water supply show conclusively 
that it is unsafe to proceed with develop- 
| ments involving the use of rivers except 
on the assurance afforded by adequate 
records of discharge. That estimates of 
water supply made from records of rain- 
fall and comparisons of drainage areas 
| may be unreliable and thisleading has 
been demonstrated repeatedly, and the 
Mississippi Valley is no exception to the 
general rule. The wise development of 
this valley must rest on adequate data 
in regard to the discharge of its many 
rivers, ? : 

Because of the diversity of interests 
of which flood control is doubtless the 
| most pressing, and the complexity and 
interrelation of the many problems in- 
volved, provision should be made for the 
collection of these necessary data on a 
; continuing basis and for their analysis, 

correlation, and publication promptly, in 
order that they may be available . for 
use by engineers and the public. 

The floods of the Mississippi affect the 
development and présperity of a region 
that is of major importance not only to 
the United States but to the world. As 
population increases and development 
progresses, the resources of this vast re- 
gion must ultimately be completely util- 
ized in the production of foodstuffs and 
textile raw materials needed by the 
world, Whatever affects the levees and 
other works for controlling floods may 
have on the run-off characteristics of 





be accomplished in the interest not only 
of the flooded regions or the entire Mis- 
sissippi Basin but of the whole country. 
Full justice cannot be done if the situa- 
tion is approached with a narrow-angle 
| view and near-sighted vision, 





any part of the basin, the control must {+ 





Sugar 


Production of Beet Sugar 
In Germany Increases 


Production of raw beet sugar in Ger- 
many will total 12,353,000 short tons, 
the Department of Agriculture is ad- 
vised by the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. The report follows 
in full tex: 

The Germany Sugar Association esti- 
mates the 1927 sugar beet crop of Ger- 
many at 12,353,000 short tons and the 
sugar crop at 1,840,000 short tons of 
raw sugar. 

This indicates an increase of 6.8 per 
cent over the official estimate for last 
year’s sugar beet crop while the esti- 
mated sugar crop is .5 per cent above 
that of last year. The low yield of 
sugar this year is due to the unfavor- 


Vegetables 


| able weather conditions during the 
greater part of the growing season. 
Production of sugar beets and raw 
sugar in short tons in Germany during 
recent years was: 
11,316,858 
11,882,232 
11,568,978 
12,353,000 


1,723,601 
1,763,051 
1,830,000 
1,840,000 


Shipments of Spanish 
Onions Less This Year 


Shipments of Spanish onions to the 
United States up to October 6 totaled 
453,000 bushels as compared to 583,000 
bushels during thé corresponding period 
in 1926, according to cabled advices re- 
ceived at the Department of Agricul- 
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Public Lands | 


ture from the Consul at Valencia, Clem- 
ent S. Edwards. 

The report follows in full text: 

Shipments of Spanish onions to the 
United States from the beginning of the 
season up to October 6, 1927, amounted 
to 2,185 cases 136,436 half-cases, and 
576,467 crates. These shipments are 
equivalent to 453,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 583,000 bushels during the 
corresponding period last year. 

Of this year’s shipments, 2,185 cases, 
35,722 half-cases and 375,217 crates 


the American market prior to Septem- 
ber 10. Subsequent shipments consisted 
of 714 half-crates and 1,250 crates on 
board the steamer “Kepwick Hall” 
scheduled to arive in New York on Oc- 
| tober 15, 





were reported as having been shipped to | 





British Hay and Grain i 
Harvests Worst in History 


The hay and grain harvests are the 
worst in the history of British farming 
according to cabled advices to the De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Agri- 
cultural Commissioner at London, E. A. 
Foley. The report follows in full text: 

Storms in Great Britain during th¢ 
month of September wéfre very unfavor- 
able to the crops. The hay and grain 
harvests are described by the English 
papers as among the worst in the his- 
tory of British farming. The conditions 


| of all crops on October 1, 1927, are bee 


low conditions reported September 1, 
1927, and October 1, 1926. 


re his highway 
to market | 
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The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


His hopes and our hopes are bound tight 


together. 


There are thousands of miles of plains, 
of ragged mountains, of pathless forests 
that must be traversed to reach the markets 


of the great cities, the docks 


set forth on their voyages to foreign shores, 
the elevators and warehouses, before the 
farmers’ produce reaches its destination. 
There are 60,000 workers of The Milwau- 
kee Road moving the produce of their 
neighbors on to market, providing the fin- 
est freight and passenger service in the 
world. Night and day, in rain and snow, 


in darkness and daylight, the 


over 11,000 miles of The Milwaukee Road 
to market. Neighbor railroad men moving 
neighbor farmers’ produce to market! In 
the last ten years these 60,000 men have 


SHORTEST AND 
MOST MODERN ROUTE 
TO THE 
PACIFIC AND THE ORIENT 


drawn in wages from The Milwaukee Road 


the sum of $840,000,000—practically all of 


where ships 


trains move 


its morale been so fine. 


™ MILWAU 


which was spent in the Northwest. 

Perhaps more than any other railroad 
system in the world, The Milwaukee Road 
reflects the fortunes and the ambitions of 
the people and. regions it serves. In the 
last ten years it has expended in the North- 
west for all purposes, including wages, 
operating expenses, equipment and taxes, 
the tremendous sum of $1,500,000,000! 

And because The Milwaukee Road ex- 
actly expresses the forward-looking, opti- 
mistic spirit of the Northwest it intends to 
maintain the leadership it has won as the 
most modern transcontinental railroad in 
operation, Never before has its equipment 
been in such good condition. Never before has 
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Telegraph Propetty 
Is Left Unchanged 


_ Interest During Construction of 
Reproduction Cost New 
Is Increased. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, October 10, made public its 
final valuation report on the Pere 
Marquette Railroad, as of June 380, 
1915, finding a final vulue for rate- 
making purposes of $62,705,898 for 
the property owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes. Publica- 
tion of the full text of the report, 
by Division 1 of the Commission, 
Valuation Docket No. 260, was be- 
gun in the issue of October 11 and 
continued in the issue of October 12. 
The full text continues: ; 

A careful review of the entire con- 
tract, however, indicates that the so- 
called exclusive use and control cited by 
the telegraph company refers only 
exclusive use and control as against 
others for commercial purposes, pro- 


. visions which are plainly for the pro- | 
tection of the telegraph company to | 


prevent the owner from further sharing 
the lines. 


This latter fact is plainly evidenced | 
| Increase Is Granted 
| In Amount of Interest 


by paragraph 26, w herein it is provided: 
“«The railroad company, so far as it 
legally may, hereby grants and agrees 
to assure to the telegraph company the 
exclusive right of way on, along and un- 
der the line, lands and bridges of the 
railroad company, and any extensions 
and branches thereof, for the construc- 
tion. maintenance, operation and use of 
the lines of telegraph poles and tele- 
graph wires and underground or other 
telegraph lines for commercial or public 
telegraph uses or business, “~ * * and 
the railroad company shall not transport 
men or material for the construction, 
maintenance or operation of a line of 
telegraph poles and wire, or wires, or 
underground or other telegraph lines, in 
competition with the lines of the tele- 
graph company, party hereto, except at 
and for the railroad company’s regular 
rates, nor will it furnish for any com- 
peting telegraph line any facilities or 
assistance that it may lawfully with- 
hold, nor stop its trains nor distribute 
material therefor other than regular 
stations.” 


Conciude That Lines 

Were Joinily Used a 
In Danville and Western Ry. Co., 84 

I. C. C. 230, in passing upon a similar 

contention of the telegraph company 


at 


ar 


with respect to the use of certain tele- | 


graph property owned by the carrier 


but jointly used with the former, we | 


said: 


“We have adopted the principle in re- ; 


porting the value of tracks and other fa- 
cilities that no division of reproduction 
cost shall be made for fractional use, 
unless the property is jointly owned and 
used. Where property is wholly owned 
by one carrier and jointly used with an- 
other, it is reported as owned and used 
by the owner in order to avoid a dupli- 
cation of values. The using carrier 
charges to operation the amounts paid 
for proportional use, ad is sufficiently 
reimbursed by the revenue received. We 
believe that the same principle should 
be followed in the ease of a telegraph 
company. The property will, therefore, 
be skown owned and used by the 
carrier.” 
Paragraph 9 of the contract here in 


as 


evidence makes specific provision for the | 


joint use of these wires and if no such 


use was made of them such fact would | 


be capable of reasonable proof. With 
the data before use we can only con- 
clude that these lines were jointly used 


and we therefore adhere to our previous | 


ruling. 

We will make no change in the classi- 
fication of the telegraph property of the 
carrier. 

Floating equipment.—The carrier pro- 
tests the prices of six car ferries, all 
of 28-car capacity, and supports the 
protest by an exhibit showing the year 
acquired, the original cost, and additions 
and betterments since 1905. 


Tentative Valuation 


On Ferries Sustained 

The total book value, as shown by the 
carrier, is $1,963,074.91, which amount 
includes $1,203.40 for additions and bet- 
terments from 1905 to June 50, 1915; our 
tentative valuation shows the cost of re- 


production new to be $2,174,155, and the | 


cost of reproduction less depreciation to 
be $1,600,989. The carrier’s witness stated 
that there was no deferred maintenance 
on these ferries and for that reason they 
should not be depreciated at all; yet the 
repairs and maintenance he explained 
were such as are designated as running 


repairs to machinery, scraping and re- | 


moving oxide, painting the holds, ete. 


The exhibit indicates that one boat was 


acquired in 1897, one in 1901, three in 
1903, and one in 1911, all containing on 
date of valuation the original boilers and 
machinery. The evidence does not sup- 
port the carrier’s protest and we will not 
change the tentative valuation. 


; ° | 
General expenditures.—The carrier con- | 


tends that the amount estimated for gen- 
eral expenditures other than interest dur- 
ing construction should be increased from 
1.5 per cent to 4 per cent of the accounts 
upon which this percentage is computed. 
No showing is made of the costs incurred 
in original construction, but by a syn- 


thetic 


general officers and clerks, taxes, and 
other miscellaneous expenses in connec- 
tion with the reproduction of the road, 
the carrier’s witness was of the opinion 
that the percentage contended for should 
be applied. 

The percentage used in this case was 


“sdetermined upon after consideration of | 
_ Mats collected from construction projects 


we 


pani}. j. 


, (inDEX 


to | 


| ering construction 


| considered 


| 0.21 
| $1,419,538, reported as owned by The Chi- 


method of estimating the costs of | 
organization, salaries, and expenses of | 


2294) 


——$ $$. 


Railroads 


‘Adjustments: Allowed in Placing Final Valuation on 
Pere Marquette Railroad Following Company's Protest 


upon roads in various parts of the coun- 
try. The evidence offered does not con- 
vince us that, as applied here, it pro- 
duces a result which is inadequate. 
Interest during construction.—The car- 
rier also insists that amounts of-$3,926,- 
637 and $4,676,079 should be added to the 
cost of reproduction new and cost of re- 
production less depreciation, respectively, 
for 
principal difference arises in connection 
with the contention of the carrier that 
the construction of its road would require 
four years, while for reproduction we 
have assumed a two-year period. 
carrier’s witness presented in support of 


this construction period a theoretical pro- | 
| gram for construction work, giving in 
| detail the bases from which it would pro- | 


ceed, the ‘organization of men and ma- 


| chinery required, the points from which 
| ties, rails, and other track material would 
| be secured, and a resume in general of 
| the obstacles which 
| tered. 


would be encoun- 


Particular stress is laid upon the se- 
vere winter conditions prevailing in the 


territory traversed by the carrier, the | 


number of important bridges necessary to 
be constructed before the work could pro- 


test, nor was a comparison made with 
similar work upon any other railroad. 


In determining the construction period 
for this property we gave due weight to 
all of the conditions herein referred to 
and in addition had recourse to data cov- 
work upon carrier 
throughout the country. In our opinion 
the construction period fixed is reason- 
able and it is approved; however, because 
of our conclusions as to the other ac- 
counts herein discussed, the sum included 
for interest during construction of repro- 
duction cost new will be increased by the 
amount of $134,851 for property owned 
and $150,438 for property used. 

Contingencies.—The carrier asks that 
an amount of $4,130,314, representing 5 
per cent of all the reproduction accounts, 
except land, be added to our estimate of 
cost of reproduction for general contin- 


| gencies. It is argued that in the construc- 


tion of a railroad difficulties arise which 
can not be foreseen or guarded against, 


penditures that should be compensated 


| for on reproduction by an addition under 
| this head. No specific amounts are sug- 


gested, however, which can be applied 
to the various items of property. 
tingencies as such are not reported sep- 
arately, but are given due consideration 
in the application of unit prices to those 
accounts which experience has 
may properly require some 
Nothing has been presented in the record 
which warrants a change in our present 
practice. 

The carrier protests generally 
methods and principles followed in the 


ascertainment of the present value of its | 


common-carrier lands. It insists that the 
amount of $5,217,978, which we have 
found as their present value, is -inade- 
quate and less than the actual value and 
should be increased to $11,702,828. 
sum includes an amount of $5,863,623, 
which the carrier contends should be 
added to cover the alleged excess cost of 
acquiring its lands. This contention of 
the carrier will not be considered, as the 
valuation act has been so amended as no 


longer to require us to report that in- | 


formation. The carrier also complains 
that the amounts found by us as the 
present value of its noncarrier lands, and 
of rights in the public domain, are insuf- 
ficient and should be increased. 

At the opening of the hearing counsel 


| for the carrier moved for an informal 


conference with our land appraisers for 
the purpose of discussing the unit prices, 
classification, and omissions of land re- 
ferred to in its portests, in order to 
avoid at the hearing the voluminous 
added ;ncmfwyp shrdlu anmfw ypanmm 


| testimony necessary in the presentation 


of its evidence. 


Additions Approved 
To Value of Lands 


The motion was granted and the con- 
ference had, with the result that changes 
have been recommended for our consider- 
ation, which involve a net increase of 
$621,231.67 in the present value of the 
carrier’s lands owned and used, and of 


| $18,399.88 in the present value of non- 


carrier lands cwned. We have carefully 
these recommendations and 
they are approved. The tentative report 
will be modified accordingly. 


Errors in the summary of land used, | 
but not owned, will be corrected by the 


elimination of two items of 4.42 acres, 
with a present value of $40,245.30, and 
acre, with a present value of 


cago, Detroit & Grand Trunk Junction 
Railroad Company and the Grand Trunk 
Western Railway Company, respectively, 
and the addition of an item of 1.83 acres, 
with a present value of $6,766.53, owned 
by the latter company. 

Taxes and interest during construction. 
—The carrier insists that amounts of 
$1,889,350 and $472,838, ‘respectively, 
should be be added to the value of its 


property for interest and taxes on land | 
| owned and used during the construction 
| period, 

sions wherein we have stated that under | 

our method of appraising carrier lands | 


We adhere to our previous deci- 


taxes and interest on land during con- 
struction can not properly be included in 
the present value of these lands. 


Rights in the public domain.—The car- | 
| rier protests our method of valuing the 
| rights which it enjoys in the public do- 


main it the amounts which its records 
show have actually been expended in pro- 


curing such rights. It contends that it | 
| has acquired by preseription the right to 
occupy Jefferson Avenue, in Bay City, | 


Mich., as against the abutting property 
owners, and that this right has a value 


interest during construction. The | 


The | 
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Valuations 


Increase in Value 


Of Lands Approved 


Errors in Summary of Property 
Used But Not Owned Cor- 
rected by I. C. C. 


that should have been included in our re- 
port. 

The record indicates that this street 
had been occupied by the carrier since 
1867, pursuant to permission grarted by 
an ordinance previously enacted by the 
city council, and since such time has been 
occupied jointly with the public. 
ment to the use of this street as against 
easement would prevail as against the 
municipality, and it would not in any 





| village of Holly, Mich. 


ceed, and the limited aumber of gravel | carrier constructed its track in 1864, and 


pits upon its line. No actual construction | 
| data were offered in support of the pro- 


Con- | 


shown | 
addition. | 


the 


This | 


| event constitute an interest in land which 
| the carrier could convey upon the aban- | 
| donment of its right of way. 


carrier is that of Broad Street in the 
In this case the 


neither the records o. the carrier nor 
those of the village show that any ordi- 


nance was passed or other action taken | 
| by the municipality granting t. the car- 
, rier the right to occupy the street. 
| contends that it acquired an easement 
| in this street as against the abutting 


It 


property owners and the municipality by 
adverse use. However, Broad Street is 
also occupied by the public and there 
could not be the adverse possession neces- 
sary in order to obtain title by prescrip- 
tion. These facts cited by the carrier 
do not sustain its protest. 


The carried had, on date of valuation, 


Water Lines 


| Decisions on Rates 


While | 
| the carrier may have a prescriptive = 


the public, we can not concede that this | 





certain rights derived from contracts to | 


which it insists should be taken into ac- 
count in connection with any valuation of 
its property for rate-making purposes. 
In support of this contention it preSented 
two typical cases and offered to prove 
others of a similar nature. 


Value Is Claimed 
For Lease on Station 

Fort Street Union Depot Company. — 
On date of valuation the carrier was 


using as its downtown passenger termi- 
but which involve large additional ex- | 


nal at Detroit the passenger station and 


4 use facilities jointly with other carriers, | 


| Railroad et al. 


facilities of the Fort Street Union De- | 
pot Company, jointly with the Wabash | 


Railway Company and the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company. 


The lease was | 


for a period of 990 .ears from Decem- | 


ber 10, 1889, and provided that the ten- 
ants pay as rental for the use of the 


property 5 per cent per annum on the | 
original investment, plus the cost of ad- | 


ditions, taxes, and maintenance, to be 
apportioned between the tenants on a 


wheelage basis. 


e carrier protests our failure to re- | 


port a value for the use of these facili- 


ties, and contends that such value should | 


be measured by the capitalization of a ! 


sum representing the difference between 
what it pays for the use of the prop- 


It is insisted that this value may be esti- 
mated by taking as a principal sum such 
percentage of the total value of the 


jointly used property as corresponds to | 


the percentage of the total use by the j| Minneapolis 


carrier of the property during a given 
year, computing 6 per cent of that prin- 
cipal sum to be the annual value of 
use, and then capitalizing the difference 


| between this sum and the rental actually 


paid on a 6 per cent basis; 
a sum which represents the value of its 
leasehold right in the property. 

The carrier paid $48,887.41 for the use 
of this property as rental during the year 
ending on date of valuation and contends 


| erty and the reasonable value of such use. | 


that if it had paid rental for that year, | 


based on a 6 rer cent return upon the 
portion assignable to it of the value of 


the property wholly owned and used, as | 


contended for by the depot company in 


tion of its property, it would have paid 


: ) ) | Independence, Kans., v. 
its protest against the tentative valua- | 


an amount of $132,502.22, or $83,664.91 | 
more than was actually paid, which capi- | 
talized at 6 per cent, would amount to | 


$1,594,415; or that, if computed on the 
value of the property of the Fort Street 


| road et al. 


Union Depot Company, as found by us, | 
it would have paid an excess of $4,280.23. | 
The capitalization at 6 per cent of this | 


sum would amount to $71,337.16, which 
is the minimum sum the carrier contends 
should be added to the value of its prop- 
erty due to the use of this facility. 


Jointly Used Property 
Treated in Usual Manner 


In accordance with our usual treat- | 


ment of jointly used facilities, we have 
reported this property to the owning 
company, with a reference to the joint 
use in the report on the using company. 


| cago, v. 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions In rate cases made public 
October 12 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are sumarized as follows: 

Midcontinent oil rates, 1925. No, 15584. 
Sinclair Refining Company et al. v. 
Ahnapee & Western Railway Company 
et al. Decided October 4. Upon further 
hearing and consideration, findings in 
original report, 112, I, C. C. 421, modi- 
fied in part with respect to rates on gaso- 
line and other petroleum products taking 
the same rates from midcontinent groups 
1, 2, and 3 to St. Louis, Mo., certain 
destinations cast of the Mississippi 
River, and intermediate destinations 
west of the river. Reasonable and non- 
prejudicial rates or bases of rates pre- 
scribed for the future. 

No. 18427. Detmer, Bruner & Mason, 
Inc. v. Bush Terminal Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided September 27. Rate 
on dry-goods samples attached to dis- 


'“play cards, in carloads, from Brooklyn, 


N. Y., to San Francisco and Los Angeles, 


, Calif., and Seattle, Wash., in effect prior 
to December 1, 1925, found unreasonable | 
' and reparation awarded. Present rate | 
Another instance referred to by the | 


found not unreasonable. 

No. 17691. MacBeth Evans Glass 
Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided September 27, 1927. 
Rates on automobile lamp lenses, in car- 
loads, from Charleroi, Pa., Wagon Works 
(Toledo), Ohio, and Omaha, Nebr., to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public October 12 by | 
| the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


are summarized as follows: 


No. 20121. Benjamin Clayton, of Hous- | 


al. v. Arizona Eastern 
Claim reparation on cot- 
ton shipped from Phoenix and other 
points to San Diego, Los Angeles and 
other California destinations. 


ton, Texas, et 


No. 20122. Albert Lea Packing Co., of 


Albert Lea, Minn., et al. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Claim 
reparation of $25,000 on fresh meat in 
straight and mixed carloads from Okla- 
homa City, Okla., and Albert Lea, Minn., 


to various destinations in eastern trunk- | 


line and New England territories. 
No. 20123. United States Bung Mfg. 


Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., v. Baltimore & | 
Seeks reasonable | 


Ohio Railroad et al. 
rates and reparation on wooden bungs 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago. 


No. 20124. Columbus Packing Co., of | 
Columbus, Ohio, v. Norfolk & Western | 


Railway. Requests Commission to or- 


der defendant to issue tariffs granting | 


stop-off privilege to partly unload fresh 
meat and packing house products at sta- 
tions on its rails in Central Freight As- 
sociation and Southern Freight Associa- 
tion territories. 


No. 20125. Krenning Schlapp Whole- | 
| sale Grocery Co., of St. Louis. 
reparation of $38 on car of canned peas 


trom Friesland, Wis., to St. Louis. 

No. 20126. S. H. Franklin Co., of 
Minneapolis v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad et al. Claims repara- 


| tion of $21.88 on car of mixed dining- 
to | 


room furniture from Marion, Ind., 


No. 20127. Watters Tonge Lumber 


| Co., of Birmingham, Ala., v. Gulf & Ship | 


Island Railroad et al. Requests Com- 


mission to prescribe reasonable rates on | 


41Y | lumber from Columbus, Miss., to Mount 
thus producing | 


Vernon, Ky. Claims reparation of 


No. 20126. Berkowitz Envelope Co., of 


Kansas City, Mo., v. Wabash Railway | 


et al. Seeks reasonable rates and rat- 
ings on envelopes in western classifica- 
tion territory and between other points 


subject to a minimum weight of 24,000 | ’ 
| & Ohio, one year. 


pounds. 

No. 20129. Prairie Oil & Gas Co., of 
Cleveland, Cin- 
& St. Louis 
reparation on 


cinnati, Chicago 
et al. Claims 
wrought iron 


Pa., to Henryetta, Okla. 


No. 20118. Union Metal Mfg. Co., of | 


Canton, Ohio, v. Michigan Central Rail- 
Claims reparation of $38.46 
on two cars of sand from Michigan City, 
Ind., to Canton. 

No. 20119. Kraft Cheese Co., of Chi- 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- 
road et al. Requests Commission to pre- 
scribe reasonable rates en cheese from 
Victor and Woodside, Mont., to Pocatello, 


| Idaho, stored in transit and reshipped to 


Los Angeles and San Francisco. Claims 


| reparation of $1,000. 


Fort Street Union Depot Co., 97 I. C. C. | 


663. To do otherwise would result in a 
duplication of values upon which the pub- 


lic would ultimately be required to pay | 


a return, 
tention in Texas Midland Railroad, supra, 
we said, at pages 23, 24: 

It is sufficient answer to this conten- 
tion to state it is now universally ac- 


cepted that it is the fair value of the 


property used by the public service cor- 


poration in serving the public which is to | 


govern in fixing rates. San Diego Land 


Co. v. National City, 174 U. S., 739. This | 


being true, the value of that property can 
not be increased or diminished by con- 
tracts or other arrangements between the 
| carriers themselves. In the absence of an 
improper payment as rental the public 


between themselves. The law requires 
the ascertainment of values for property 
owned or used, but not the value of the 
use. 
| Furthermore, in Fort Street Union 
| Depot Co., supra, this property has al- 
| ready been valued as owned and used by 
| the depot company, and to include in the 
valuation of the carrier the sum asked 
2 


Z 


In disposing of a similar con- | 


; Central 


| would result in a duplication to that 


extent. 
We are not convinced by the evidence 


presented by the carrier chat any change | 


can properly be made in our method of 

Michigan Central joint use-—The car- 
rier states that on date of valuation it 
valuing these joint facilities. 


had the right to joint and equal use in | 


perpetuity of the track of the Michigan 
Railroad Company between 


| Mershon and Paines, Mich., a distance 


is not concerned with the acts of carriers | 





of 16.7 miles. This right was secured by 
virtue of a contract executed April 2, 
1878, upon the payment of $40,000 by the 
predecessor of the carrier. In lieu of ren- 
tal or maintenance charges the carrier is 
obliged to pay a portion of certain oper- 
ating expenses which are insignificant in 
amount. The carrier contends that inas- 
much as the right was granted in per- 
petuity, is without a default provision, 
and was fully paid for, and further that 
the Michigan Central Railroad Company 
assumes the entire cost of the mainte- 
nance of the facilities, the payment of 
taxes, and practically all of the transpor- 
tation expenses, it must be considered a 
joint and equal owner ot the track and, 
therefore, one-half the cost of reproduc- 
tion now should be assigned to it. 
To be continued in the issue of 


October 14. : 





Claims | 


Railway | 
car of | 
pipe from McKeesport, | 








AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BELNG 


PuBLISHED WitHoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


___ Construction 


Net Income of 142 Common Carriers 


By Water Last Year Was $5,236,33 


Investment in Real Property and Equipment Stated as 
, $194,621,225 in I. C. C. Summary. 


A compilation of selected financial and 
operating data from the annual reports 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the 142 water lines subject 
to its jurisdiction, for the year ended 
December 31, 1926, was made public by 
the Commission on October 12. The 
compilation, Statement No. 27132, was 
made by its Bureau of Statistics and 
gives the data by totals, by four groups, 
and for the individual lines. 

The total investment in real property 
and equipment is stated as $194,621,225; 
other investments amounted to $20,948,- 
586, and total working assets to $31,- 





239,720. The total capital stock was 


Investment in 

real property 
and Equipment 
$194,621,225 
108,611,200 
37,854,627 
13,898.790 
34,256,608 


Total—all groups 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 
Great Lakes 
Mississippi River 
Pacific Coast 


Total 
working 
assets 
$31,239,720 
16,679,966 
5,837,308 
1,474,729 


7,247,717 


Total—all groups 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
Great Lakes a“ 
Mississippi River . 
Pacific Coast 


see eeereeresee 


Total 

Working 

Liabilities 

Total—all groups soeses $48,218,060 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 22,268,526 
Great Lakes 3,706,951 
Mississippi River 12,407,332 
Pacific Coast 4,835,241 


Passenger 
Revenue 

$40,601,927 
21,683,775 
7,824,821 
122,027 
10,971,504 


Total—all groups 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts..... 
Great Lakes 
Mississippi River .... 
Pacific Coast . 


® Tax 
Accruals 
$2,386,689 
1,308,534 
430,509 
26,871 
620,775 


Total—all groups 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts...... 
Great Lakes teaeasees 
Mississippi River ......ccecee 
Pacific Coast Ksiennees 


Dividens 


Amount 
$5,615,858 
3,066,683 
1,434,601 
8,700 
1,105,874 


Time Is Extended 


Total—all groups 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
Great Lakes 
MinsinsiNe BAVe? 2c cccaccsccec 
Pacific Coast .... 


For Chicago Bridges 


Applications to Postpone 
Work Is Granted to Two 
Railroads. 


Applications made by the Illinois Cen- 


| tral Railroad Company and the Balti- 


more & Ohio Chicago Terminal Rail- 
road Company for extensions of time 
for commencement of construction of 
bridges across the Chicago River, have 
been approved by the Secretary of War, 
Dwight F. Davis, the Department of War 
announced in a statement October 12. 
The date of commencement in both 
cases was specified as October 7, of this 
year, and in the case of the Illinois 
Central Company was extended two 
years, and in the case of the Baltimore 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The Secretary of War has approved 
the following applications: 

Application ‘made by the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company for extension of 
time of commencement of construction 
of a bridge across the South Branch of 
the Chicago River, about 350 feet north 


| of West 16th Street, Chicago, Ill., as 


authorized by an instrument approved 
October 8, 1926, under authority of State 
law. The date of commencement of con- 
struction was specified Cctober 7, 1927, 
but because of delay on the part of the 
city of Chicago in straightening the 
river at the locality in question, the Sec- 
reaary of War has approved a two year 
extension. 


Application made by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Com- 
pany for extension of time of commence- 
ment of construction of a bridge across 
the South Branch of the Chicago River, 
about 400 feet north of West 16th Street, 
Chicago, Ill., as authorized by an in- 
strument dated October 8, 1926, under 
authority of State law. The date of 
commencement of construction was spe- 
cified October 7, 1927, but because of 
delay in preparation plans by the Rail- 
road Company, the Secretary of War has 
approved a one year extension. 


Proposal to Increase 
Egg Freights Suspended 


By an order entered October 11 in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2993, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended from October 12, 
1927, until May 12, 1928, the operation 
of certain schedules as published in Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company’s tariff I. C. C. No. 16904. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel the less-than-carload commodity 
rate on eggs from Hutchison, Minn., to 
Chicago, Ill., and to Spply higher class 
rates in lieu thereof. : 


) 


$88,477,909 and the unmatured funded 
debt amounted to $35,850,878. The lines 
had total freight revenues for the year 
of $83,370,423, and passenger revenues 
aggregating $40,601,927. Total reve- 
nues were $131,450,195 and total oper- 
ating expenses $119,628,505. 

After deduction of taxes and other 
items the net income was $5,236,336 and 
dividends amounted to $5,615,858. 

The total number of employes was 
45,813 and their total compensation was 
$50,361,238, according to the compila- 
tion. 

The recapitulation, giving totals for 
all groups and for the four groups 
separately, follows: 


Material 
and 

Supplies 
$2,289,243 
1,319,536 
273,303 
189,295 
507,109 


Other 
Investments 
$20,948,586 
14,569,233 
3,670,175 
255,281 


2,453,897 


Cash 
$7,499,444 
4,307,705 
1,717,022 
294,697 
1,180,020 


Unmatured 
Funded 
debt 
$35,850,878 
23,502,834 
6,135,969 


Capital 
stock 
$88,477,909 
49,832,566 
18,959,099 
1,404,845 
18,281,399 6,100,575 
Total 
Corporate 
Surplus 
$30,038,690 
15,997,305 
7,830,974 
204,357 
6,006,054 


Accrued 
Depreciation 

$56,869,958 
33,027,813 
11,456,895 
1,301,368 
11,083,882 


Freight 

Revenue 
$83,370,423 
50,981,808 
12,636,322 
6,284,698 


Operating 
Revenues 

$131,450,195 
77,329,535 
21,257,111 
6,679,209 
26,184,340 


Operating 
Expenses 
$119,628,505 
19,699,533 
22,615,184 


Net 
Income 


Operating 
Income 
$9,425,662 
4,858,934 
1,134,199 
339,764 
3,092,765 


2,063,510 
701,307 


Declared Employes 
Number Compensation 
45,813 $50,361,238 
28,029 31,441,334 
7,616 7,059,484 
3,218 


6,950 9,221,592 





New Rates on Coarse Grains 
In Far West Authorized 


coarse grains as on wheat from Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Utah, Wyoming and 
Colorado to North Pacific coast termi- 
nals and destinations in California and 
Arizona was authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a sup- 
plemental report just made public in 
Docket No. 16230, a proceeding on com- 
plaint of the Ogden Grain Exchange. 


The Commission stated that its con- | 


clusion in this case is without prejudice 
to the findings which may be made in 
Docket No. 17000, the general rate struc- 
ture investigation, Part 7 of which re- 
lates to grain and grain products. 


Schedules Are Suspended 
On Switching Charges 


By an order just entered in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 2992, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from October 12, 1927, until 
May 12, 1928, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Supplement No. 
21 to Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-6792 and in 
Supplement No. 2 to St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company’s tariff I. C. 
C. No. 4336. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the reciprocal switching charges 
at Little Rock and North Little Rock, 
Ark., from charges ranging from $2.25 
to $4.50 per car to a uniform charge of 
$7 per car. 


Head of Canadian Railways 
Seeks New Directorship 


Sir Henry Worth Thornton, president 


of the Canadian National Railways, has | 


filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an application for authority to 
hold the position of director or officer 
of the Muskegon Railway & Navigation 
Company, control of which has recently 
been acquired by the Grand Trunk West- 
ern Railway and the Toledo, Saginaw 


& Muskegon Railway, subsidiaries of | 


the Canadian National System. 


The application states that he owns | 


no stocks or bonds of any carrier, ex- 


cept qualifying shares in the companies | 


of which he is a director. 


| Seaboard AIll-Florida 


Given Extension of Time 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
October 12 announced that it had granted 
an extension of time to April 1, 1928, 
asked by the Seaboard All-Florida Rail- 


way, for the completion of the construc- | 


tion of its line in Lee County, Fla., from 


a connection with its Fort Myers-Estero | 
line to Punta Rassa, under the certifi- | 


cate issued by the Commission Novem- 
ber 13, 1925. 

The date for completion originally set 
was December 31, 1926, but various ex- 
tensions have been allowed, 


7 


111,500 | 


13,467,595 | 


70,996,952 | 


6,316,836 | 


$5,236,336 | 





2,638,828 | 





Alabama Carriers 
Ordered to Apply 


Rates on Fertilizer 


Will Be Required to Remove 
Alleged Discrimination Be- 
twéen Intrastate and In- 
terstate Movements. 


Railroads serving the State of Ala- 
bama were ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in an order just 
made public to apply to the transporta- 
tion of fertilizers.and fertilizer material 
in intrastate commerce in that State, 
rates not less, for corresponding  dis- 
tances, than the rates applied for in- 
terstate transportation to and from 
points in other States in accordance with 
tne Commission’s order of July 19, 1926. 
The full text of the order follows: 


It is ordered, That the common car- 
riers by steam railroad, parties to this 
proceeding, namely, Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company, Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Company, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic Railway Company 
(B. L. Bugg, receiver), Central of Geor- 
gia Railway Company, The Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, North- 
ern Alabama Railway Company, St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Company, 
Illinois Central Railroad Company and 
The Western Railway of Alabama, ac- 
cording as they respectively participate 
in the transportation, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to cease 
and desist, on or before January 3, 1928, 
from practising the undue prejudice, un- 
due preference and advantages and un- 
just discrimination found in said report 
to exist in the relation of interstate and 
intrastate rates and charges for the 
transportation of fertilizers and  fer- 
tilizer materials within the State of 
Alabama. 


It is further ordered, That the said 


| carriers, according as they respectively 


participate in the transportation, be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to 
establish, on or before January 3, 1928, 
upon notice to this Commission and to 
the general public by not less than 30 
days’ filing and posting in the manner 
prescribed in section 6 of the Interstate 


| Commerce Act, and thereafter to main- 


tain rates and charges for the transpor- 
tation of fertilizers and fertilizer ‘ma- 
terials in intrastate commerce within 


391.930 | the State of Alabama which shall be 


2,150,289 | 


not less, for corresponding distances, 
than rates contemporaneously applied by 
said carriers, in accordance with our 
order of July 19, 1926, and as smbse- 
quently amended, to the transportation 
by said carriers of fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials between points in the 
State of Alabama and points in other 
States of the United States. 

It is further ordered, That this order 
shall remain in force until the further 
order of this commission. 

And it is further ordered, That this 
order be served upon each of the car- 


| riers named in the order. 
Establishment of the same rates on | 


‘Rock Island Road Asks 


Authority to Extend Line 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
construct an extension from Bowlegs, 
Okla., in a southerly direction for ap- 
proximately 10 miles in Seminole County, 


Overseas 


Certain banks are distinguished 
for certain special services. 


In the fields of foreign banking. 
and foreign exchange, The 
Equitable offers a number of ex- 
ceptional facilities. 


These, and our letter of credit 
and investment services, are 
available through our branch or 
correspondent offices in the cities 
listed below. 


Send for our booklet 


Wuen Your Bank 
CompLetTes AN Export SHIPMENT 


T2E EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Yo 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


E invite inquiry re- 

garding the opera- 
tions and securities of the 
Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric System. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 15 States 
serving 2,300,000 popula- 
tion in well - established 
public utility territories. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Pald up Uapitat and surplus 
$75,000,000 


QGAS € ELECTRIC 
rsrety 


61 Broadway 
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~ Banking 


Seaboard Is Given 
Authority to Endorse 
Steam Packet Notes | 








Baltimore-Norfolk Line Will 
Issue $925,000 in Se- 
curities for New 
- Vessel. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway was 
authorized to assume obligation and lia- 
bility, as guarantor, in respect of $925,- 
000 of Baltimore Steam Packet Company 
5 per cent notes, in a report and order 
made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission October 12 in Finance 
Docket No. 6527, The full text of the 
report by Division 4, dated October 6, 
follows: 

¢@ By Division 4, Commissioners Meyer, 
F@sman and Woodlock: 

ne Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly | 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to as- 
sume obligation and liability in respect 
of $925,000 of 5 per cent gold notes of 
the Baltimore Steam Packet Company. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- | 
plication has been presented to us. 

The packet company, a corporation 
of Maryland, is a common carrier by 
water, operating a line of freight and 
passenger steamers between Baltimore, 
Md., and Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va. 
Its entire capital stock is owned by the 
applicant, which represents that it is 
necessary for the packet company to 
acquire a_ freight and  pasenger 
steamer, costing in excess of $925,000, | 





in order: efficiently to perform its serv- | 

ice to the pubiic. 

Notes to Cover Vessel. 

To provide funds for the purchase of 
the new vessel, the packet company 
proposes to issue $925,000 of 5 per cent 
sold notes. These notes will be issued | 

‘ under and secured by a mortgage dated! | 

August 1, 1927, to be executed presently | 

by the packet company to the Conti- | 

nental Trust Company, trustee. The 
mortgage will cover all the right, title, 
and interest of the packet company in 
and te a certain contract between it | 
and the builders for the construction 
of the vessel, and in and to the ves- 
sel during its construction and upon its | 
@completion and deélivery. 

Provision will be made in the mort- 
gage for the execution of a supplemen- 
tal mortgage pursuant to the require- 
ments of the “Ship Mortgage Act, 1920,” 
upon completion and documentation of 
the vessel, so as to establish and main- 
tain the original mortgage, so supple- 
mented, as a preferred mortgage under 
that act. The notes are to be in the de- 
nomination of $1,000, to be dated Au- 

1927, to bear interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually, and to mature as follows: 
$250,000 on August 1, 1930, and $225,- 
000 on August i in each of the years 
1931, 1932, and 1933. 

As we have heretofore decided that. 
the packet company is not a common } 
carrier by railroad or otherwise a car- 
rier within the meaning of section 20a 
of the act (71 I. C. C. 501), no appli- 
cation has been filed by it for authority 
to issue notes. 

Sale of Notes Arranged. 

In order that the notes may be sold 
at the most favorable price the applicant 
secks authority to indorse thereon its 
unconditional guaranty of the payment 
of their principal and interest. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the sale of 
the notes, so guaranteed, at 95.75 per 
cent of par and accrued interest. 

We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and liability by the ap- 
plicant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful 
object within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as | 
a common carrier, and which will not 
or its ability to perform that serv- 
Weef and (b) is reasonably by necessary | 
and appropriate for such purpose. An 
appropriate order will be entered. 


New York Central 


Merger Investigated 








Further Hearing on Acquisition 
of Two Lines Scheduled 
By I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
October 12 announced that it had re- 
opened for further hearing the proceed- 
ings in Finance Docket No. 1165, in 
which it authorized the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad to acquire control of the 
Chicago River & Indiana Railroad and 
the Chicago Junction Railway. 

The proceeding is reopened, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission says in 
its order, on petition of the railroads in- 
volved for a modification of the terms 
of the order of May 16, 1922, “solely for 
the purpose of receiving evidence as to 
whether the report and order issued 
May 16, 1922, should be 
amended by striking therefrom condi- 
tions 14, and by inserting a finding that 
the annual rental reserves under the terms 
of the indenture of lease of May 19, 
1922, to be paid by the Chicago River 
& Indiana Railroad Company to the Chi- 
cago Junction Railway Company is just 
and reasonable; such further hearing to 
be held at a time and place to be fixed.” 








Owing to a holiday in 
New York no quotations 
of foreign exchange were 
certified to the Treasury 
on October 12 by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New 
York. 
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| Harvesting Credits and Exports of Gold 
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Increase Demand on Federal Reserve Banks 


Monthly Review Shows Growth of $500,000,000 in 
Loans and Investments Between July and September 28. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


crease for the year in the demand for 
currency, due pi‘marily to the prevailing 
lower level of prices compared with a 
year ago. 

The gold imports and the inflow of 
currency from circulation, both of which 
are influences diminishing the demand 
for reserve bank cre :, have been offset 
in part during the year by an increase 
in reserve requirements of member banks 
arising out of the growth in their de- 
posit liabilities. 

Crop prospects for this year, as indi- 
cated by the September 1 estimates of 


the Department of Agriculture, are bet- 
ter than was expected earlier in the 
year. The wheat crop is estimated at 
about 30,000,000 busheis above last year, 
since a decrease in the yield of winter 
wheat is expected to be more than off- 
set by an increase of over 100,000,000 
bushels in the yield of spring wheat. 
Larger production than last year is 
expected for the othor small grains, with 
the exception of oats, for potatoes, and 
for hay. On the other hand, the cotton 


| crop is estimated at more than 5,000,000 


bales below last year’s output and the 
corn crop at 200,000,000 bushels less than 
a year ago. 

he table below gives the September 
1 estimates for the principal crops, com- 
pared with last year’s production and 
with the average for the five years, 


| 1922-1926, in millions of units, bushels 


for all crops save hay which is in tons 


' and cotton in bales: 


Sept. 1 
1927 1926 Average 
forecast. crop. 1922-26. | 
Wheat: 

PORE. kite d.acer 861 33 808 
Winter ... 553 628 556 
Spring ... 308 205 252 

COM ssceves ss Bae 2,647 2,767 
Cotton: «sees. 12.7 18.0 13.5 
Oats wececars 1,191 1,250 1,352 
ee 62 41 64 
Barley .. 259 188 193 
Potatoes, white 400 356 394 
Hay, tame .... 101 86 91 
The, general level of prices at which | 


thé farmers are marketing their prod- 
ucts is considerably more favorable this 
year than in 1926. Prices of cotton, 
corn, and cattle have advanced and are 
much higher than a year ago, and the 
prices of some types of hides and skins 
are higher than they have been at any 
time in the past five years. Advances 


| in the prices of corn and cotton have 


been due to the shortness of the crops, 
while the rise in cattle and hide prices 
has reflected the reduction of excessive 
supplies which had depressed the live- 
stock industry for several years. 


Purchasing Powers 


| Of Farmer Increased 


Wheat prices, which were at a low 


| point in the spring of this year, advanced | 


sharply in May and June, and although 
they have since receded, are now at 


| about the same level as a year ago. 


The price of hogs, after a decline 
lasting for about a year, turned upward 
during the past three months and is now 
considerably above the level of last June. 


Prices of dairy products have been higher | 


throughout the year than in 1926. 


Present indications as to the probable 
yield of farm products and the prevail- 
ing level of prices at which marketing 
is taking place are factors favorable to 
the net returns to farmers for the year’s 
operations. The farmérs’ purchasing 
power will be favorably influenced also 
by the fact that their indebtedness at 
the banks is smaller this autumn than 
in other recent years. 


Smaller dependence of farmers upon | 


bank loans is indicated by the reduction 


| compared with last year in loans of mem- 


ber banks in agricultural States. This 


| decline in loans is due partly to the fact 
| that the farmers have liquidated some 


of their loans contracted earlier and in 
part to the fact that their borrowings 
at the banks in the spring of this year 
were somewhat smaller than the year 
before. 


In the Southeastern States this dimi- 
nution of agricultural loans was largely 
due to a smaller use of fertilizers by 
cotton growers, who, in view of last 
year’s large crop and low prices and the 
desirability of having a relatively small 
crop this year, were not inclined to 
make large expenditures in the produc- 
tion of the cotton. Throughout most of 
the South a factor in the decline in loans 
of country banks was the abundance of 
feed crops grown last year, which made 
the farmers of this section less depend- 
ent during this year on other parts of 
the country for their feed supply. 


This decline in loans of agricultural 
banks has been accompanied by-a reduc- 
tion in their deposits. While deposits 
of member banks as a whole increased 
by about $1,500,000,000 during the year 
ending in August, this growth has been 
entirely in the industrial sections of the 
country and in urban communities; in 
agricultural districts the volume of both 
demand and time deposits of member 
banks is considerably lower this year 
than a year ago, which shows the course 
of net demand and time deposits of 
banks located in towns of less than 15,- 
000 inhabitants in 21 agricultural States. 

The decline in deposits of country 
banks for the year has reflected in part 
the decrease in loans of these banks, 
mentioned above, but has been due also 
to the smaller income of farmers last 
year, particularly in the Southern States, 
where the drop in the price of cotton re- 
sulted in a serious redutcion of cash in- 
come. Bank failures have also been a 
factor in the decline of agricultural 
bank deposits in some sections of the 
country. The smaller volume of de- 
posits and of loans at country banks has 


‘season of the year. 


| the reserve banks. 


| became 





been reflected in smaller borrowings of 
these banks at the Federal reserve banks. 

Thus discounts for member banks out- 
side of leading cities in eight districts, 
largely agricultural in character, at their 
mid-year peak on July 27 were $44,- 
000,000 lower than in 1926 and lower 
than in any other recent year. Since 
that time borrowings of this group of 
banks shave declined further as receipts 
from the sale of crops have enabled the 


farmers to reduce their indebtedness at 
the banks. 


Volume of Credit 
Shows Seasonal Rise 


The total volume of reserve credit 
outstanding has increased considerably 
since the end of July, as is usual at this 
Since last spring 
total bills and securities of the reserve 
banks have fluctuated between a low 
point of $931,000,000 on May 11, and 
a high point of $1,168,000,000 on Sep- 
tember 28. The fluctuations, in so far 
as they have not been due to seasonal 
causes, have been occasioned to a large 
extent by international movements of 
gold and of funds. 

The decline in reserve bank credit in 
May reflected largely sales of United 


States securities to offset the purchase | 
'of gold abroad. 


The gold thus pur- 
chased, which amounted to about $62,- 
000,000, was kept for a time under ear- 
mark abroad, but in June and July it 
was sold abroad and the larger part of 
the proceeds of these sales was kept 
on deposit abroad and appeared in the 
weekly statement under the heading 
”’Due from foreign banks.” 


The sale of this gold had no influ- | 


ence on the money market in the United 


| States so lorg as the proceeds, in the 


form of foreign balances, were kept by 
When, however, af- 
ter August 10 the reserve banks disposed 


| of their foreign balances in the New 


York market; payment for the balances 
a charge against the reserve 
accounts of member banks, so that the 
effect on the domestic market was the 
same as that of a sale of securities. 
This effect on the market, however, was 
offset by the purchase by the reserve 
banks of an equivatent amount of United 
States securities. 

Earlier in the year also a considera- 
ble volume of securities was purchased 
by the reserve banks to offset the ef- 
fect on the market of large foreign pur- 
chases of gold in this country, the gold 
thus purchased being earmarked for 
foreign account at the reserve banks. 

During the past two months the sea- 
sonal demand for currency, amounting 
to about $100,000,000, and the export of 
$24,000,000 of gold, largely to Argen- 
tina, have given rise to an increased de- 


| mand for reserve bank credit and the 


volume of bills and securities on Sep- 
tember 28 was at the highest point since 
early in January. Compared with a year 
ago, however, the level of reserve bank 


| credit this year shows a decrease of 


about $130,000,000. 


| Reduction Due Chiefly 


To Gold Imports 


This reduction is accounted for chiefly 
by gold imports, which for the year end- 
ing in September were about $60,000,000 
above exports and earmarkings during 
the period, and by a decline in the de- 
mafd for currency, offset in part by an 
increase in reserve requirements of the 


| member banks. 


The composition of reserve bank credit 
on September 28 of this year and on cor- 
responding dates of the three preceding 
years is shown in this table (amounts in 
millions of dollars): 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. 
Total bills and 
28, 29, 30, i 
1927 1926 1925 192 
securities 1,168 1,298 1,257 983 


Discounts ..... 430 716 633 267 
Acceptances ... 242 276 268 138 | 
United States 

securities 495 302 343 576 
All other ..... 2 4 13 2 


Percentage distribution 
1927 1926 1925 1924 
Total bills and 


securities .... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Discounts .... 36.8 55.2 50.4 27.1 
Acceptances 20.7 21.2 21.3 14.1 
United States 

securities 42.4 23.38 27.3 58.6 
All other . ok ao 25 2 


With the total volume of reserve bank 
credit kower at the present time than 
at the same season of the two preceding 
years, though higher than in 1924, dis- 
counts for member banks and holdings 
of acceptances are also lower this year 
than in either 1926 or 1925. Holdings 
of the United States securities, on the 
other hand, though below the 1924’ fig- 
ure, are considerably higher than in 
September of the last two years. 

Of the total bills and securities held 
by the reserve banks at the present 
time, about 42 per cent is in the form 
of Government securities, compared with 
23 and 27 per cent, respectively, at the 
end of September of the two preceding 
years and about 59 per cent at the same 
period of 1924. The larger volume of 
securities purchased by the reserve 
banks in the open market this year, to- 


gether with gold imports and the inflow | 


of currency from circulation, has en- 
abled member banks to reduce their in- 
debtedness at the reserve banks, and 
has. thus been an influence toward easier 
conditions in the money market. The 
larger portfolio of United States securi- 
ties places the reserve banks in a po- 


sition to withdraw funds from the mar- | 


ket through the sale of securities in 
case further gold imports or other de- 
velopments should make this course de- 
sirable, 

4 
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Decisions of Board of 


Tax Appeals. 
Published October 12, 1927. 





*Simmons Company, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Docket 
No. 1927. 

1. The value of patents for the pur- 
pose of depreciation determined. 

2. A commission paid for the sale of a 
corporations’s own stock can never serve 
to increase invested capital, but may re- 
duce invested capital where the previous 
invested capital included earned surplus 
or undivided profits. 

3. The Revenue Act of 1918 makes no 
provision for the deduction from income 
of the amount of the commission paid 


by a corporation for the sale of its own 

capital stock. 

*Robert W. Bingham, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket No. 88238. 

The petitioner regularly reported his 
income on the basis of cash received and 
disbursed. Various companies of which 
he was an ordinary stockholder declared 


dividends payable either on December 30 - 


or 31, 1922, and mailed dividend checks 
to him on those days. He was unable 
to receive these checks in the ordinary 


| and usual course of business until 1923 


and was not required by the provisions of 
section 201 (e) of the Revenue Act of 
1921 to report the amount of the divi- 


| dends as part of his income for the cal- 


endar year 1922. 


*George D. Widener, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue; Joseph 
D. Widener, Petitioner, v. Same; and 
Eleanor W. Dixon, 
Same. Docket Nos. 
7726, 7727. 

1, The conduct of racing and breeding 
stables in the circumstances held a busi- 
ness and the expenses and losses are de- 
ductible. 


2. Losses and depreciation of trust 
estate are not pro rata deduction of the 
distributees of trust income. 

3. In determining the taxable net in- 
come of beneficiaries under a testamen- 
tary trust, the fact that the right, at 
the time of death, to receive such peri- 


7723, 1724, 7725, 


odic distributions of income, had a valve | 


does not serve to reduce the taxable net 
income embodied in such distributions, 
Such distributions are income both un- 
der the statute and under the Constitu- 
tion, 

4. Such distributions when received 
are not to any extent themselves the be- 
quest sO as to be exempt under section 
218 (b) (3), Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1921. Irwin y. Gavit, 268 U. S. 161. 

5. Death duties, whether upon the 
legacy or the estate, and income taxes 
are wholly different in concept and 
theory, and the fact that they may im- 
pinge upon ‘ach other in ultimate in- 


cidence by striking at the beneficiary | 


so as to diminish first his inheritance 


and then his income therefrom, is a legis. | 
lative matter which Congress has pre- | 


sumbly considered. 


Estate of John B. Atkins, J. B, Atkins, 
Jr., Agent, Petitioner, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 6884, 


Notes given by decedent to his sons 
for no consideration other than his de- 
sire to equalize gifts t~ his children, held 
to be not enforceabe claims against the 
estate and not deductible in determining 
the value of the net estate. 

Charles H. Van Etten, Petitioner, vy, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket. 

No. 8792. 

The business of the petitioner was to 
secure and finance contracts with cities 
for garbage disposal. Such contracts 
were asigned to and financed through 
corporations. As an incident to his busi- 


| Ness petitioner was required to help fi- 


nance such corporations with his perso- 

nal funds. Held, that losseswere sus- 

tained in petitioners business which may 

be included in computing a net loss under 

section 204 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

Shillito Realty Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
The John Shillito Company, Petitioner, 
v. Same. Docket Nos. 6186, 6187. 


1. Petitioners held to have been af- 


‘filiated during the taxable year. 


2. Amounts spent in remodeling busi- 


ness building held to have useful life 

equal to the remaining useful life of 

the buildings. 

Appeal of Owensboro Conserve Company. 
Docket No. 3462. 

The evidence in this proceeding is in- 
sufficient to enable the Board to deter- 
mine what amount, if any, constitutes a 
reasonable deduction for amortization. 

A net loss in 1919 of the petitioner 
corporation, which was affiliated with 
another corporation for a part of 1919, 
may not in the circumstances disclosed 
by the evidence be used to reduce peti- 
tioner’s income for 1918 under the pro- 
visions of section 204 when it is not 
shown whether the consolidated group 
suffered a net loss or whether the peti- 
tioner suffered a loss for that part of 
1919 when it was required to file a sepa- 
rate return, even though no portion of 
the net loss of petitioner sustained dur- 
ing the calendar year 1919 was not ap- 
plied against the taxable income of the 
affiliated group for that portion of the 
year 1919 during which affiliation 
existed. 

Austin Company, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 10967, 

The record in this proceeding shows 
that the Commissioner determined a de- 
ficiency within the meaning of the stat- 
ute and his motion to dismiss the pro- 
ceeding is denied. The Commissioner is 
not prehibited by the statute from as- 
sessing a tax which has been erroneously 
refunded. 





Decisions marked (*) have been desig- 
nated by, the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principle, and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers wh are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily, 
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Public Hearings to Consider Revision 





Of Accounting Rules for Steam Railways 


Proposals of National Industrial Traffic League and Oth- 
ers to Be Presented Before I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


decided to make the general revision of 
the accounting rules for steam railroads 
the subject of a public hearing, and also 
to hold such hearings in connection with 


the further hearing in No. 15100, De- | 


preciation Charges of Steam Railroads, 
and No. 14700, Depreciation Charges of 
Telephone Companies, which are to begin, 
as has already been announced, on No- 
vember 9, 1927, at 10 a. m., at the offices 
of the Commission in Washington. 

For convenience, it has seemed to the 
Commission that the records in the three 
proceedings, Nos. 14700, 15100 and Ex 
Parte 91, should be kept separate, al- 
though taken consecutively. It should 
be understood by all concerned, how- 
ever, that it may prove desirable for the 
Commission to consider these records to- 
gether, and that the subjects are suf- 


. 
U. S. Treasury Statement | 


October 10. 
(Made Public October 12, 1927 | 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts....... $2,746,086.12 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
ERCOMRG TEE. s.00 06051 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts... 


1,407,491.33 
4,666,408.97 


9,571,700.68 
4,878,450.00 
478,914,004.86 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts. ... 
Balance previous day... 





OE 6 Caawre sues 493,364,155.54 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures... $12,444,317.54 | 
Interest on public debt.. 809,353.00 
Refunds of receipts.... 850,899.50 
Panama Canal ........ 43,614.24 | 
Operations in special ac- 
COUNES icc seweeess 2,882,970.71 
Adjusted service certifi- 
COCE TUN. 6c cece cscs 260,133.41 
Civil service retirement 
PU oii cc dasa seis en’ 109,593.23 
Investment of trust 
DOMED oo cacedecvaswous 132,608.21 
Total ordinary expen- 
EONS es ve ccteieia 17,533,489.84 
Other public-debt expen- 
GURES 6.6 iicewcc cs 6,371,553.05 
Balance today....++.... 469,459,112.65 
OUND i655 scdas ewes 493,364,155.54 


The accumuiative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 


ceipts and expenditures for the month | 
and for the year, are published each | 


Monday. 











ficiently related so that the record in one 
proceeding may have a bearing upon the 
action to be taken in another. 

A tentative program for the hearings 
beginring on November 9 has, therefore, 
been determined upon, subject to such 
changes as subsequent developments may 
show to be desirable. In the case of all 
witnesses there will be two opportuni- 
ties for cross-examination: (1) immedi- 
ately upon close of the direct testimony, 
and (2) upon recall at a later date, if 
that is desired after study of the evi- 
dence submitted. 

The following tentative program in- 
dicated, the order in which the evidence 
will be received: 

First he-~ing (beginning November 9). 

=x Parte No. 91. Introduction of ten- 


tative drafts of revision heretofore made | 


public by Bureau of Accounts: Evidence 
of National Industrial Traffic League. 
No. 15100. 


dustrial Traffic League; evidence of | 
Steam Railroads; evidence, if any, by 
others. 

No. 14700. Evidence of Telephone 


Companies; evidence, if any, by others. 

Second .Hearing: 

No. 15100. Cross examination of wit- 
nesses at first hearing; opportunity for 
evidence in rebuttal; such evidence as 
Commission may wish to submit. 

No. 14700. Cross examination of wit- 
nesses at first hearing; opportunity for 
evidence in rebuttal; such evidence as 
Commission may wish to submit. 

Ex Parte No. 91. 
of witnesses at first hearing; evidence of 
Steam Railroads; evidence, if any, by 
others. 

Third hearing. 


Ex Parte No. 91: Cross examination | 


of witnesses at second hearing; oppor- 


tunity for evidence in rebuttal; such evi- | 


dence as Commission may wish to sub- 
mit. 


Schedule to Be Made 
Of Order of Evidence 

This program may be supplemented, if 
it appears desirable, by affording further 
opportunity for cross examination of the 
Commission’s witnesses, if any are 
called, and for the presentation of evi- 


dence in rebuttal of their evidence. As 
aforesaid, the program is subject to 
possible change in other respects and 


is to be regarded as, tentative to some 
extent. 

Endeavor will also be made to prepare 
a schedule of the first hearing, indicat- 
ing the witnesses in order and the ap- 
proximate time that they will consume, 
and to make such schedule public as soon 
as possible prior to November 9. 
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Weekly Silver Imports 
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se of Bill 
Safeguarding Bank 
Depositors Urged 





Representative Howard De- 


celares He Will Press Meas- 
ure at 70th Con- 
gress. 


Representative Edgar Howard (Dem.) 
of Coluinbus, Nebraska, stated orally on 
October 12 that he will press at the com- 
ing session of Congress his bill (House 
bill 13501, 69th Congress, 2nd session) 
to guarantee the payment of deposits of 
national banks. 

“The bill,” Mr. Howard said, “is mod- 
eled as closely as may be after the man- 
ner of the Nebraska law to guarantee 
deposits in state banks. Under that law, 
no depositor in a Nebraska state bank 
has lost a dollar of his deposits by bank 


vides that on June 1 and December 1 of 
each year, every banking association or- 
ganized under the national banking act 
shall file with the Comptroller of the 
Currency a statement of average daily 
deposits for the six months preceding 
and the first day of the month next suc- 
ceeding the filing date, the Comptroller 
shall levy an assessment against each of 
these banking associations.” 

“This bill is not in any way directed 


| against national banks as may be evi- 


denced by the fact that members of my 
own household are stockholders in two 
national banks,” Mr. Howard continued. 
“‘The bill was referred at the last Con- 
gress to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. I could not get it out of that com- 
mittee in the last Congress but I am 
satisfied that sooner or later the value 
of the proposed legislation, both to the 
depositors and to the banks, will appeal 
favorably as to win the approval of the 
Banking and Currency Committee and of 
the House.” , 





Of India Are Smaller 


Silver imports into India for the week 
ending October 5 totaled 291,000 ounces, 
as compared with 327,000 ounces for the 
previous week, according to cable ad- 
vices to the Department of Commerce. 
The entire amount came from London. 
Silver stocks on Octcber 7 were esti- 
mated at’ 3,600 bars, which represents 
a decrease of 900 bars since September 
26. The market was quiet; the offtake 
poor. 
























Typical 6,600-volt 
transmission line serving 
a city of 50,000 


ia 


rates. 


Electricity— 
Cigarettes 


LECTRIC rates, steadily declining 
through the past decade, are a yard- 
stick that measures the skill and in- 
tegrity of public utility operators. Daily, 
the savings of efficient management and 
scientific operation are passed to the con- 
sumer in rate reductions. 


The Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany has been authorized by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to establish a 
standard system of rates which will carry 
reductions into virtually all of the 325 
towns which it serves. 


At least $85,000 a year is expected.to be 
cut from the consumers’ bills of the Public 
Service Company of Oklahoma by that 
company’s voluntary reduction of electric 
Tulsa and 28 smaller communities 
in eastern Oklahoma are affected. 


With these reductions in mind it is signifi- 
cant that the cigarette bill of the nation is 
more than 50 per cent greater than that 
of electric service in all the homes of 
the country. 


We represent public utility companies 
operating in 23 states, whose earning ability 
is enhanced by the successful and fair rate 
policies adhered to. Send for our list. of 
investment security offerings. 
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Customs Rulings 


Water Flowers Held 


To Be Erroneously 


Classified as Toys. 


Customs Court Fixes Proper | 


Assessmént for Duty on 
Other Classes of Mer- 
chandise. 


New York, Oct. 13.—A 
decisions have just been announced by 
the United States Customs Court here. 

Sustaining protests of the Interna- 
tional Forwarding Company, of Chicago, 
the court finds that certain so-called wa- 
ter flowers, which, on entry, were taxed 
as toys, at 70 per cent under paragraph 
1414, act of 1922, should have been as- 
sessed at only 35 per 
under paragraph 1313 as manufactures 


of paper. It was testified to at the 


hearing of this case that these flowers | 


are used as table decorations. (Protests 
Nos. 92000-G-70439, etc.) 

Clarinets, taxed at 70 per cent as toys, 
should have been at 40 per 
cent, under paragraph 1443, as musical 
instruments, the court decides in sus- 
taining a protest of the F. H. Shallus 
Company, of Baltimore. Judge Sulli- 
van writes the opinion. (Protest No. 
107035-G-4443.) 

Ceriain novelties, invoiced as 
heads,” etic. were the 
coniroversy decided by the court in favor 
of Government. These articles, imported 
by the International Forwarding Com- 
pany, of Chicago, are held by the court 
to have been correctly classified as toys, 
with duty at 70 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1414, act of 1922. 
Judge Sullivan points out in his find- 
ings that there were about 70 claims 
filed for a iower duty on this merchan- 
dise. All are dismissed. (Protests No. 
160511-G-73499.) 

Sustaining protests of 
den, and the Forstner 
tian, the court holds that certain brass 
clasps, assessed at 75 per cent under 
paragraph 1428, act of 1922, should have 
been assessed at only 55 per cent under 
paragraph 548. (Protests Nos. 212 
G-12171-27, etc.) 

Embroidered hat crowns were the sub- 
ject of a customs case that has just been 
decided by the court in favor of M. W. 
Amberg & Co., of New York. These 
articles, consisting of hat crowns, com- 
posed of wool, cotton, 
yarns, threads or filaments, embroidered, 
were returned as jewelry at 80 per cent 
under paragraph 1428, act of 1922. Judge 
Sullivan finds that this was erroneous 
and that duty should have been imposed 
at only 75 per cent under paragtaph 1430. 
(Protest No. 223035-G-10313-27.) 

The tariff rate on certain hand em- 
broidered doilies is reduced in a ruling by 
the United States Customs Court sus- 
taining a protest of the May Company, 
of Los Angeles. These articles, described 
as 
value of yarns, 


assessed 


“negro 


Chas. A. Red- 
Chain Corpora- 


ore 


209- 


threads and filaments, 


number of | 





cent ad valorem. 


subject of a | 


metal and other | 


being in fact doilies made in chief | 


embroidered and in part of lace and not | 


capable of 
laces, 
9 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1450, act of 1922. Judge Sullivan finds 
that duty at only 75 per cent under other 
provisions in the same paragraph should 
have been applied. « 
(Protest No. 92205-G-5185.) 


conversion 


Contract Awarded 
For Air Mail Route 


New ain. ities Cleveland 
and Louisville to Begin 
Early in Spring. 


A contract for carrying air mail be- 
tween Cleveland, O., and Louisville, Ky., 
has been awarded to the Continental Air 
Lines, Inc., of Cleveland, by the Post- 
master General, Harry S. New, the Post 
Office -Department has just announced. 

The new route wil! make connections 
at Chicago with the transcontinental air 
mail line, thus creating a Louisville-New 
York over-night service. The full text 
of the Department's announcement fol- 
lows: 

The nental Air 
Cleveland, O., lowest of 
bids opened July 16, 1927, has 
awarded the contract for carrying mail 
by air between Cleveland, O., and Louis- 
ville, Ky., via Akron, Dayton 
and Cincinnati, it announced 

The bid of the Continental Air Lines 
was $1.22 per pound. The length of the 
route is 339 miles. Service will be be- 
gun early in the spring when the De- 
partment of Commerce will have com- 
pleted lighting the airway. All flying 
will be at night. Connection will be 
made at Cleveland with the New York- 
Chicago over-night service and creates a 
Louisville-New York over-night service. 
Louisville air mail will also connect at 
Cleveland for westbound Chicago air 
mail. The schedule: 

me. os 
2.45 a. m. ly. Cleveland, 12.05 a. 
3.10 a. m. lv. Akron, 11.45 p. 
5.00 a. m. ly. Columbus, 10.15 p. 
6.00 m, lv. Dayton, 9.15 p. 
7.00 a.m. lv. Cincinnati, lv. 8.30 p. 

.r. C: F; 
7.15 a. m.ar. Louisville, lv. 6.00 p. 


Coal Land in ce Sialic 


To Be Offered for Lease 


The Genera) Land 
of the Interior, has just stated orally 
that it had authorized the Land Office 
at Pueblo, Celo., to offer: 280 acres of 
land in Las Animas County for lease, 
upon petition of the 
pany- 

The Department stated that the lease 
will be made at a royalty of 10 cents per 
ton, mine run, an initial investment of 
$10,000 during the first three years of the 
lease and a minimum production of 10,- 
000 tons per year, commencing with the 
fourth year of the lease. 


Conti of 


Inc., 


bidders on 


Lines, 
four 
been 


Columbus, 
was 


Office, Department 


into burnt-out- | 
were taxed on entry at the rate of | 


| gust 1, 
Temple Fuel Com- 


| 1915, Lancaster, 
customs station, is hereby created a port | 


| the date 
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P. resident Creates 


New Port of Entry | 


Order Gives New Status to Lan- | 
| 


easter, Minn., Formerly 
Customs Station. 
Commissioner of Customs, 


has that the 
President had issued on executive order 


The 


Camp, just announced 


creating an additional customs port of 
effective Oc- 
The new port is in Cus- 
District ‘No. 34, with 
at Pembina, N. Dak. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of Mr. Camp’s an- 


entry at Lancaster, Minn., 
22, 1927. 


Collection 


tober 
toms 


headquarters 


nouncement and the executive order cre- | 


ating the new port: 


To Collectors of Customs and Others | 


Concerned: 
the information of Customs Officers and 
others concerned the following executive 
order creating Lancaster, Minn., a port 
of entry in Customs 
No. 34 (Dakota) with headquarters at 
Pembina, N. Dak., effective October 22, 
1927. 

(Signed.) E. W. CAMP, 

Commisioner of Customs. 

EXECUTIVE ORDER. 

By virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Act of Congress approved Au- 
1914, 
the sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiseal year ended June 30, 
Minn., which is now a 


of entry in Customs Collection District 
No. 34 (Dakota) ,with headquarters at 
Pembina, N. Dak., effective 30 days from 
of this order. 

(Signed.) CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
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E. W. | 
| bor and 


i ping Board vessels and directed that, 
| every 


mitted 
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Columbia River Ports 
Opened to Shipping Board 
The ports of Grays Harbor and Coos 

Bay, on the 


of the United 
the Board has 
The full text of the statement follows: 

The Board today declared Grays Har- 
Coos Bay, ports on the Co- 
lumbia River, to be open ports for Ship- 


States Shipping 


Board, just announced, 


so far as Shipping Board services are 
concerned, the -ports should given 
opportunity 
cilities. This action was taken by reso- 
lution following the formal petition sub- 
by the Hoquiam Chamber of 
Commerce. 


be 


Decline in Value of Silk 
Reduces Japanese Exports 


A drop in the value of raw silk ex- 
ports accounted for the decline in 
export trade during September, 
when imports remained steady, accord- 
ing to a cabied report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Commercial 
Attache ‘at Tokyo, H. A. Butts. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 


| follows: 


Declining prices, due in large 
unsatisfoctory conditions in foreign 
markets, reacted on Japan’s foreign 
trade during September and caused a de- 
cerse of some 18,600,000 yen 
gust. 


part to 


The decline oecurred in exports, which 
totulled 176,400,000 yen against 194,- 
100,000 yen in, August, according to pre- 
liminary figures issued by the Depart- 
me. of Finance, Tokyo, and was almost 


* wholly acocunted for by the drop in the 


value of exports of raw silks, 


JAN ia a 3 
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Columbia River on the Pa- | 
| cific have been declared open ports for | 
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New Zealand Revises 


Schedules Changed Also on Im- 
ports of Motion 
Pictures. 


schedule 


A 


vehicles and 


new of 


pictures 


rates on 


motion imported 


. - r, ° | 
into New Zealand has been imposed by 


the Government of that country, the De 
of Commerce has just an- 
nounced on the basis of a cablegram 
received from Julian B. Foster, 
Commissioner at Wellington. The 
ment follows in full text: 


The New Zealand Government has an- | 


nounced that, effective October 6, 
vehicles and motion pictures 
the same rates as were in effect prior 
to September 13, when a revised sched- 
ule was announced. 


motor 


The general rate 
tor cars is thus 35 per cent 
and in cases where motor 
imported having bodies suited de- 
signed for carrying passengers, an ad- 
ditional duty of 15 per cent ad valorem 


ad valorem, 


or 


| provided that where the value for duty | 


of any vehicle 
duty shall be 
| the first £200 and per cent 
lorem on the remainder, (The 
the pound is about $4.8709.) 

The British preferential rate is 10 per 
cent ad valorem, plus an additional duty 
of 10 per cent ad valorem if the ve- 
| hicle is suited for carrying passengers, 
provided that where the value for duty 
exceeds £200 the additional duty shall be 


exceeds £200, the body 


7% 


value of 


10 per cent on the first £200 and 5 per ! 


cent on the remainder, 


The general rate now restored on mo- | 
tion picture films is one penny per lin- | 


ear foot and British preferential free. 


motor | 


Trade | 
state- | 


will take | 


now restored on mo- | 





| May 


vehicles, are | 


15 per cent ad valorem on | 
ad va- | 


April 
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| Canal Tolls in September 


Tariff on Automobiles | Close to Record Receipts | 


Traffic in September through the Pan- | 
| ama Canal showed receipt of $275,000 
more in tolls than for the same month | 


in 1926, 
issued by the Department of War. 

The full text follows: 

The Acting Governor of the Panama 


Canal has sent the following report to | 


the Secretary of War: 

“Traffic 
mercial 
nine launches, 


540 
tolls, 


during September, 
$2,294 ,432.54 
$66.70 tolls.” 
The table given below shows the num- 
ber of commercial vessels transiting the 
Canal the past 
with the 


com- 
vessels, 


in 
a 


during six months 


comparison same months 


year ago: 


Month 
April 


1927 
464 
471 
455 
509 
543 
540 


1926 
425 
470 
419 
456 
464 
446 

2,680 
To ils Collected 
1927 1926 
. $2,065,206.92 
My wiccss SHOR OTS 
Jume ccccee 1970377.97 1,8 
July ..esee- 2,215,515.99 
August 2,274,040.55 
September 2,294,432,34 


June 

July 
August 
September 


Total 


Month 


52,670.66 


2,019,626.42 


Total 12,885,644.50 11,882,481.3 


The tolls collected for September are 


according to a statement just 


also |! 
; ment of Commerce. 


paratus, 
$1,917,457.11 | : E 
pas ’ | graph apparatus; 
2,056,965.55 | ‘elearaph apr . 
1,980,719.67 | 
2,055,041.91 | 


Rise Noted i in Exports 


Of Electrical Goods 
Total for Eight Months of 1927 
Exceeds That for 
Period in 1926. 

Exports of electrical equipment con- 


tinued to increase during the eight 
months ended August 31, 1927, accord- 


| ing to figures just made public by the 


Equipment Division, Depart- 


The statement fol- 


Electrical 


lows in full text: 
Exports of electrical equipment from 


! the United States for the eight months 


ended August 31 showed a considerable 
increase over the same period last year, 


| amounting to $65,145,935, or a gain of 
Number of Vessels 


$2,107,243. 

August Shipments Rise. 

value of August shipments was 
$1,111,479 more than for 


The 
$8,159,241, or 


| the same month last year. 


increases were for 
double current and 
dynamotors, synchro- 
converters, motors un- 


The outstanding 
batteries, rectifiers, 
motor generators, 
nous and other 


| der one horespower, and electric lamps. 


Decreases were noted for radio ap- 
with the exception of’ receiv- 
components and _ accessories; 
starting and con- 
trolling equipment for electric 
and vehicle motors; and switches and 
circuit breakers over 10 amperés. .De- 
clines were also registered for heavy 
electrical equipment. 
Batteries Show Gain. 

Exports of batteries for the month of 

August as compared with the same pe- 


ing-set 


next to the highest of record, the record | riod last year showed a gain of $211,376, 


being $2.335,729.81 in December, 1923. 


a“ 


b 


of which storage batteries were responsi- 


Exports 


Manufacturers 


bacteriological 


| the 





| pacity 


| have established 
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Of Dye Factories Is 


In Excess of Demand 


in United 
States Outnumber Those 
in Remainder of 


The United States hes more dye man- 
ufacturers than the rest of the world 
combined, the United States Tariff Com- 
mission announced October 11, in a re- 
port on the census of dyes and other 
synthetic organic chemicals. The capac- 
ity of United States plants estimated 
at about one-fifth of the world’s total 
capacity, the report says, is far in excess 
of domestic and foreign demands. The 
report also discussed competitive condi- 
tions in both the domestic and foreign 
markets. 

The section of the Commission’s "§ 
port dealing with productive capaci 
and demand follows in full text: 

Of the 61 firms reporting the pro- 
duction of dyes in 1926, 8 made only 
stains and_ indicators. 
The 53 producers of dyes, exclusive of 
stains and indicators, is a decline of 16 
since 1925 and of 37-since 1919, when 
largest number of manufacturers 
operated in the United States. 

Competition Reduces Number. 


decline in the number of 
is due to competition 


This steady 
manufacturers 


| arising from a productive capacity far 


in excess of consumptive requirements, 
which leads to efforts on the part of 


| some producers to retain a portion of 
| their 


trade at prices at or below cost 
of production. Elimination of plants will 
doubtless continue until productive ca- 
more nearly conforms to the de- 
mands of the home and export markets. 
Certain plants are likely to amalgamate 
in the near future for the purpose of 


| effecting economy in purchases and sales 
| and for 
| in 


the elimination of duplication 
manufacture. Such a fusion might 
well include producers of intermediates 
and heavy chemicals. 

The United States 
ufacturers than the 
combined. The capacity of its plants, 
estimated at about one-fifth of the 
world’s total capacity, is far in excess 


has more dye man- 
rest of the world 


| of domestic and foreign demands. 


As pointed out in the census of 1925, 
the number of dye producers in the 
United States is in striking contrast to 
the number in Germany and Switzerland. 
In Germany six firms have been taken 


| over by the Badische, now known at I. 
| G. Teerfarben 


Industrie, leaving two 
other large producers and several others 
of minor importance. In Switzerland 
three of the four manufacturers have 
a close affiliation of business interests. 
In the United States there is relatively 
little cooperation among the producers 
such as exists in foreign dye manufac- 


turing nations. 


Foreign Markets Sou€ht. 

As a result of the war-time stimulus 
to dye making, the world capacity to 
produce is greater by far than the power 
of industrial nations to consume. This 


| exc®ss capacity to produce has precipi- 


tated a struggle for foreign markets and 
has led each producing nation to adopt 
special measures for the protection of 
its honie market. 

The for markets is 


struggle export 


| most severe in the nonproducing nations, 
| China 


and British India. There the 
United States, Great Britain, and France 
a trade in the bulk 
resisting the efforts of 


dyes and are 


| Germany and Switzerland to regain their 
| former control of the entire trade. 


As before the war, Germany and 
Switzerland are today the dominating 
countries in the international dye trade. 
In Germany the I. G. has so centralized 
and coordinated its organization of dye 
manufacture as to have the advantage 
of low manufacturing cost. Long expe- 
rience in the business, the sales agencies, 
and branch plants that have been es- 
tablished throughout the world, and thé 
international agreements that have been 
negotiated are also factors of German 


The recent activities of the I. G. ing 
extending its manufacturing interests to 
include a wide diversity of chemicals and 
allied products other than dyes is also 
enhancing the prestige of Germany. In 
the high-priced dyes Germany still domi- 
nates the world markets, but in the bulk 
dyes she has lost a part of her trade 
to the new producing nations. The I. G., 
by steadily increasing its influence, is 
seeking to recover this lost trade. 


Expenditure of $44,082 
On Hoboken Piers Approved 


| supremacy. 


The sum of $44,082 has been approved 
by the United States Shipping Board for 
dredging work at Hoboken Harbor, N. 
J., the Board has just announced. The 


| full text of the statement follows: 


The Shipping Board today appropri- 
ated the sum of $44,082 to be used for 
dredging work at Piers 2 and 4, Ho- 
boken. By this action approval was 
given to estimates submitted by the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation. The esti- 
mates were of $11,700 for work at Pier 
2 and $33,382.48 at Pier 4. 


ble for $106, 170 ‘sad flashlight batteries 
$82,368. 

The value of foreign shipments of 
rectifiers, double current and motor gen- 
erators, dynamotors, synchronous and 
other converters for August amounted 
to $253,074, an increase of $201,974 over 
the same period and $167,379 more than 
for the preceding month of this year. 
Of this amount, Chile took $125,000 
worth. 

Although exports of motors under one 
horsepower registered an. increase of 
$125,208 for the month of August as 
compared With last year, shipments fo 
that month were $45,224 less than for 
the preceding month of this year, 
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Labor 


Favorable Prospect for Winter Employment of Labor 


Is Opened by General Activity of 


American Industry 


Steel and Automobile 
Plants to Be Busy 


Lumber and Coal Mining Oper- 
ations Conducted on In- 
creasing Scale. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
practically all sections of the State. 
Working quotas in the cotton and woolen 
mills and in the boot and shoe factories 
are being increased weekly, and from 


present indications orders received will 
warrant a continuance of this increase. 

During the next four months 10,000 
men will be employed in logging and 
ambering work in the woods. For a 
period of four or five weeks in October 
and November 5,000 hands will be em- 
sployed in the potato harvest in Aroos- 
took County. 

In one section of the State a $2,000,000 
addition to a large paper manufacturing 
plant is under construction. Work will 
continue during the next six months on 
a new plant for a woolen mill. These 
two projects, with other building con- 
struction contemplated or under way, 
will employ practically all resident 
craftsmen through the winter months. 


Seasonal occupations, such as road 
construction and canning, will be closing 
down the latter part of October or the 
first of November. Many of the re- 
leased workers, however, will be , ab- 
sorbed in winter seasonal occupations. 


New Hampshire. Industrial prospects 
for the remainder of the year are bright. 
Increased employment is looked for in 
the paper box, granite quarrying, shoe, 
hosiery, lumber, machinery, and wire 
cable industries. 

The paper box industry is now operat- 
ing at capacity and will continue on this 
scale indefinitely. Certain departments 
of the hosiery mills and machine shops 
are working overtime and will continue 
on this basis for some time to come. 

A slow and steady increase in employ- 
ment is expected in the textile industry. 
Building throughout the State will keep 
building artisans fairly well employed 
for the next three months. A seasonal 
surplus of unskilled labor is expected. 


Vermont. A seasonal decrease in em- 
ployment is looked for in all activities 
during the next three months, with the 
exception of the lumber and granite in- 
dustries. With the start of the logging 
season an increasc in employment of 
about 33 1-3 per cent is anticipated in 
the lumber industry. 

The granite industry has been operat- 
ing at capacity for some time past and 
will continue on this basis for an indef- 
inite period. A slaskening in building 
activities, usual in the winter season, 
will create a surplus ‘of building crafts- 
men, but not of a serious nature. 


Massachusetts Industries 
Show Progressive Activity 

Massachusetts. An upward trend in 
employment is anticipated throughout 
the State for the remainder of the cur- 
rent year. The boot and shoe industry 
is now operating at a high level and 
from present indications this peak will 
be maintained until the seasonal reces- 
sion in January and February of next 
year. 

Increased employment is looked for in 
the metal-working trades in various 
parts of the State with a possibility of 
a shortage of highly skilled operatives. 
Reports from the textile centers have an 
optimistic tone for continued improve- 
ment in this line, particularly in the 
cotton and print branches of the indus- 
try. 

While cotton mills in certain sections 
of the State are now working on full- 
time schedules, with sufficient orders on 
hand to continue on this basis for the 

suing six months, mills in other parts 
oF the State are running part time, or 
with reduced forces, and no immediate 
improvement is looked for. 

A seasonal recéssiom in building is ex- 
pected, except in one city, where five 
major projects, totaling in cost more 
than $1,500,000, will be constructed be- 
fore January 1, 1928. The rubber-shoe 
industry is operating at capacity and 
will continue on this basis indefinitely. 

Rhode Island. The industrial employ- 
ment outlook in the larger cities is most 
encouraging. A 3 to 5 per cént increase 
in working quotas will be made in the 
building industry. 


Industrial Employment 
Steady in New York 

~ Seven building projects, involving the 
expenditure of approximately $5,000,000, 
creates an increasing demand for elec- 
tricians, plumbers, engineers, plasterers, 
bricklayers, and cement finishers. In 
the jewelry industry factories are reem- 
ploying help who were suspended during 
the usuai seasonal depression. 

In other manufacturing lines the peak 
of unemployment for the year is passed 
and working forces will steadily be in- 
creased. Reports froin the smaller cities 
indicated that the present volume of em- 
ployment, which is slightly subnormal, 
will be maintained during the next three 
months. 

Connecticut. The outlook for an in- 
crease in employment in the major in- 
dustries during the next three months 
is favorable. In one city the ship and 
engine plant is to increase the present 
working quota of 800 to around 2,000 
employes. 

New orders are being received daily, 
warranting increased employment’ in the 
clock, silk, enamel, brass, and metal- 
working industriés in several centers. 
The textile industry is showing a notice- 
able change for the better and a continu- 
ance of this improvement is predicted. 

Extensive building operations, involv- 
ing the expenditure of $6,000,000 in one 
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city alone, and more than $3,000,000 in 
other communities, indicates that resi- 
dent artisans will be employed for the 
remainder of this yeart 


New York. The industrial employment | 


outlook for the remainder of 1927 is 
reported as fairly satisfactory. Reports 
from the large industrial centers through- 
out the State indicate that there will 
be no marked increase or decrease in 
employment during the closing months 
of the year. 

At the present time there is a growing 
surplus of unskilled labor, which is ex- 
pected to increase materially with the 
advent of the fall and winter months, 


due to the usual seasonal suspension of 
outdoor activities, principally road con- 
struction and farming. The automobile 
and accessory plants anticipate a grad- 
ual increase in production and employ- 
ment within the next 30 to 60 days. 

Employment in the textile industry is 
expected to increase during the next 30 
days. The printing, pottery, chemical, 
shoe, and shirt industries, men’s and 
women’s clothing factories, and machine 
shops predict that employment will show 
some improvement during the next three 
months. 

Building will probably decline, and in 
some cities considerable unemployment 
among building tradesmen is anticipated. 
The usual seasonal let-up in S? 
county highway construction and. mu- 
nicipal improvements will adversely af- 
fect employment in plants manufactur- 
ing building materials and supplies. 


are operating below normal, but improve- 
ment in this line is looked for within 
the next 30 to 60 days. 
factory workers are unemployed; 
majority, however, will find temporary 
employment in factories manufacturing 
holiday goods. 

Employment prospects for the closing 
quarter of the year are favorable in the 
freight divisions of the railroads and 
in the repair shops. 

New Jersey. Industrial 
during the remainder of the year is ex- 
pected to show a slight .improvement 
over conditions existing during the past 
90 days. At the present time there is 


a large surplus of labor in almost all | D 
| the remainder of this year is hard to 


sections of the State. 


The volume of building under way 
and large projects that will be started 


in the immediate future will not be suf- | 


ficient to absorb the supply of building 
tradesmen. The outlook in the textile 
industry is considered favorable. 


At the present time there is consid- 


erable unemployment in this line, but a | 


gradual improvement in employment in 


several branches of this trade is already | 


under way. 


Some of the larger woolen mills are | - 
| plants manufacturing wood products, fur 


expected to continue with 


reduced forces. 


operating 


Employment in the iron and steel mills, | forces during the next three months. No 


in branches of the rubber industry and 
in pottery plants is below normal and 
very little improvement is expected. In- 
creased employment is anticipated in the 
radio industry, automobile factories, oil 
refineries, and metal and machine plants. 

The completion of many road-building 
projects and of farm harvesting will 
cause the release of large forces of un- 
skilled laborers and reports indicate that 
there will not be sufficient employment 
in industrial plants to absorb these 
workers. 


Conditions Favorable 
In Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania. Industrial employment 
prospects for the remainder of the year 
in the leading industries in this State 
are reported as favorable. The iron and 
steel and allied industries are operating 


on a basis of approximately 65 per cent | 


of capacity and are expected to grad- 


ually increase production and employ- | 


ment during the next three months. 


Employment in the anthracite indus- 
try will show a steady improvement. 
Collieries that have been closed and 
those that have been working on a part- 
time basis are resuming full-time op- 
erations, and the employment outlook in 
this line is entirely satisfactory. 

The trend of production and employ- 
ment in the bituminous mines is grad- 
ually increasing and further improve- 


ment is anticipated. There continues to | 


be a slight depression in the oil-drilling 
industry and the prospects for improve- 
ment are not favorable, 

The textile mills are showing a marked 
improvement and there is every indi- 


cation that production and employment |! 


in the leading branches of this industry 
will continue upward during the rest of 
the year. There are a considerable num- 
ber of miscellaneous industries operat- 
ing part time with reduced forces and 
the outlook in these lines is not entirely 
satisfactory, although some _ improve- 
ment is expected. 


ate and | 


Many unskilled | 


the | A 
| ucts industry are anticipated. While re- 


employment | 





Bumper Farm Crops 


Aid Unskilled Labor 


Agricultural Implements and 
Railroad Movements to 
Share in Prosperity. 


prising the States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ohio]: 

Illinois. If the course of employment 
in Illinois follows its usual trend, it will 
show considerable improvement” during 
the remainder of 1927. There will be 
seasonal increases to forces in coal mines 
and other industries unless unusual de- 
velopments cause the trend of the next 
few months to vary from previous years. 

Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries is so varied that it is impossible to 
predict a definite upward or downward 
seasonal tendency at this time of the 
year. It is generally believed that the 
recession in steel production has ceased 
and that the coming months will witness 
an improvement, 


If conditions do improve, plants man- 
ufacturing metal products will probably 
increase their forces. Normally the trend 
of employment in the meat-packing 
plants during the fall months is upward. 


Manufacturers of men’s clothing are | 


completing their fall orders, which may 
result in a decline in employment during 
the coming three months. There will 
probably be an employment increase in 


| factories manufacturing women’s cloth- 


| ing. 
Some of the larger iron and steel mills | 


East North Central States 
Report Varied Prospects 
Additions to forces in the wood-prod- 


ports from furniture manufacturers are 
not optimistic, some expansion, usually 
apparent in the fall months, is pre- 
dicted. 

A seasonal increase in, employment 
can reasonably be expected in the print- 
ing trades. Agricultural implement man- 
ufacturers usually increase their work- 
ing forces during the fall months. 

Employment in connection with build- 
ing will decrease as the fall advances. 

Indiana. The employment outlook for 


define. Some of the major industries will 
probably iricrease their forces while 
others will decrease their forces. 

An increase in production and employ- 
ment is predicted in the plants manu- 
facturing farm implements and in the 
forging plants. There will be a seasonal 
decline in building. Winter weather in 
a few weeks will lessen outdoor con- 
struction, and employment will neces- 
sarily be curtailed. 

Clothing factories, metal plants, and 


and leather goods, chemicals, and the 
printing industry expect to increase their 


decline in employment is anticipated in 
the automobile industry. 

Michigan. An increase in employment 
is expected in the two principal industries 
in this State. Several thousand addi- 
tional workers will be employed in the 
automobile plants within a few weeks. 


| Furniture manufacturers are optimistic 


concerning the outlook for the rest of 


| this year and gradual increases in em- 


ployment in these factories are pre- 
dicted. 

There will be a seasonal curtailment 
of building and road construction and 
many workers will be released. The 
close of navigation will affect several 
hundred men, but it is believed that the 
released workers will have very little 
difficulty in securing factory employ- 


; ment. 


From present indications the resident 
supply of skilled labor in Michigan 
should be well employed during Octo- 
ber, November, and December. A small 


| surplus of unskilled labor will undoubt- 





edly be apparent. 


Wisconsin Factories 
To Increase Products 


Wisconsin. The major industries in 
this State expect to increase their work- 
ing forces during the next two months. 
The textile mills are looking forward 
to satisfactory operating schedules and 
increased employment. 


The metal trades have been somewhat 
below normal, but expect an increasing 
volume of business as the season ad- 
vances. Woodworking plants have been 
operating on fairly satisfactory sched- 
ules, and do not anticipate any additions 
to their present forces. 


Many laborers will be released from 
road and other construction work; how- 
ever, the majority of these men will find 
employment in logging camps. A de- 
crease in employment will probably oc- 
eur in the leather industry before the 


| close of this year. 


Seasonal employment in agriculture, | 
fruit-and vegetable harvesting, and can- | 
ning will show a marked decline with | 


the advent of the fall months, but this 
will be partly offset by increased ac- 
tivities in factories manufaciuring novel- 
ties, holiday goods, and confectionery, as 
well as large mercantile establishments, 
where many workers will be absorbed 
during the next 30 to 90 days. 


Employment in the freight divisions 


of the railroads and in the railroad shops, | 


yards, and terminals is expected to show 
the usual increase during the fall pe- 
riod. Considerable »ublic-improvement 
work, a large building program, highway 
construction, -and municipal improve- 
ments and repairs will continue well into 
the close of the year. 

This will insure steady employment 
to most of the building tradesmen and 
construction workers, although a sur- 
plus of unskilled labor will be apparent. 

East North Central District [Com- 





| during 
| Chemical plants, iron and steel mills, and 


Preparations for the holiday period 
will give employment to many clerical 
workers, as well as increase the num- 
ber of workers in many factories. Very 
little demand for agricultural labor is 
expected. 


Ohio. Very little increase in the de- 
mand for labor is expected in this State 
the remainder of the year. 


other allied plants, food, leather, and tex- 
tile industries, expect to continue on 
their present schedules. A decrease in 
the volume of employment is anticipated 
in the building industry. 

A large number of, men have recently 
been released from the rubber factories 
manufacturing tires and tubes, and from 
present indications there is very little 
likelihood of there being an increase in 
the demand for this class of help during 
the next 30 to 60 days. 


Reports from practically all the larger 
cities in the State reveal a large surplus 
of semiskilled and unskilled labor, 


| tion by the American producers at a 





Fertilizer 


F luorspar Producers 
In Two States Seek 
Higher Tariff Rates 


Ask Protection in Brief Filed 
With United States 


Tariff Commis- 
sion. 


The United States Tariff Commission 


announced orally October 11 the receipt 
of a brief filed on behalf of the fluorspar 
producers of the Illinois-Kentucky field, 
applicants for an increase of 50 per cent 
in the present tariff duties on imported 
fluorspar. The brief stated that there 
was no substantial difference in quality 
between domestic and imported metal- 


Tariffs 
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Leather 


| Sulphuric Acid Made By Fertilizer Trade 
Equals 92 Per Cent of Total Consumption 


Manu facturers Sold 1,563,700 Tons of Acid Phosphates 
During First Half of Year. 


The semi-annual canvass of fertilizer 
manufacturers, announced by*the Bureau 
of the Census of the Department of 
Commerce October 12, discloses that dur- 
ing the first six months of this year 
779,079 tons of sulphuric acid were pro; 
duced and 853,888 tons consumed in the 
manufacture of 1,563,700 tons of acid 
phosphates. The report on the canvass 
was made public as follows: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that according to data collected 
at its recent semiannual canvass, fertil- 
izer manufacturers during the first half 
(January-June) of 1927 produced 1779,- 
079 tons of suiphuric acid and consumed 





lurgical spar and no adjustment re- 
quired. The brief also pointed out that 
it had no objection to a reclassification 
of acid spar but argued if reclassifica- 
tions are made they should be based on 
chemical analysis. The brief also said 
that conditions in the industry were pre- 
carious. 

The full text of a summary of the 
brief follows: . 

The widening of the domestic market 
that would result from an increase in 
duty will be sufficient to permit opera- 


slight profit or at least to stop the losses 
they are now suffering. The industry 
is in exceedingly precarious condition. 


Plants Shut Down. 


Many companies have been forced to 
discontinue production and others are 
working only half time. One company, 
whose officer testified at the hearing, has 
been shut down for seven months and 
is engaged in road-building work to keep 
its organization together and tide over 
the present period of depression. 

The fluorspar industry is the main stay 


of the towns of Rosiclare, Ill.; Marion, | 


Ky., and surrounding territories. A 
shut down of the industry will be dis- 
astrous to both of these communities 
and their inhabitants. 
Ask Quick Action. 

In view of the deplorable condition of 
the American industry and the ever-in- 
creasing volume of imports that threat- 


853,888 tons in the manufacture of 1,- 
563,700 tons of acid phosphates contain- 
ing 26,893,000 units (of 20 lbs.) of avail- 
able phosphoric acid. The production 
of sulphuric acid by fertilizer manufac- 
turers was thus equal to 91.2 per cent 
of their total consumption. Acid phos- 
phates sold as such amounted to 1,107,- 


014 tons, containing 18,758,000 units of | 


available phosphoric acid; and 1,299,254 
tons of acid phosphates, containing 21,- 
350,000 units, were consumed in the 
manufacture of other fertilizers. 

The statistics for the first half of 
1927 as compared with those for the 
first half of 1926 show decreases of 21.6 


per cent in production of acid phosphates | cr . 
| The Hawaiian station was constructed 


and 6.3 per cent in total sales of acid 
phosphates, an increase of 7.6 per cent 


in stocks of sulphuric acid on hand at | 


the end of the period, and a decrease of 
13.1 per cent in stocks of acid phos- 
phates. 

The statistics for the first half of 1927 
are based on the reports of 172 estab- 
lishments, of which 114 are located in 
the Southern District, distributed by 
States as follows: Alabama, 16; Arkan- 
sas, 1; Florida, 6; Georgia, 35; Louisiana, 





5; Mississippi, 6; North Carolina, 18; | 


South Carolina, 19; Tennessee, 7; Texas, 
1. The remaining 58 establishments are 


issue its report in this investigation at | 


the earliest possible date. 
In the issue of October 11, The United 
States Daily published summaries of 





ens to wipe out the domestic production, 
we earnestly urge that the Commission 


urned out 


Gulf NO-NOX 
Motor Fuel 


| 


briefs of interested parties in opposition | 


to increased tariff duties on fluorspar. 
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s 
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located in the Northern and Western 
Districts, distributed by States as fol- 
lows: California, 2; Illinois, 4; Indiana, 
5; Kentucky, 1; Maryland, 7; Massachu- 
setts, 2; Michigan, 1; Montana, 1; New 
Jersey, 4; New York, 1; Ohio, 17; Penn- 
sylvania, 4; Virginia, 9. The manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid was reported by 
56 establishments in the Southern Dis- 
trict and 25 in the Northern and West- 
ern Districts. 

Tables showing the production, con- 
sumption, sales, and stocks of sulphuric 
acid for the three six-month periods 
from January 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, 
giving similar statistics for acid phos- 
phates and available phosphoric acid, are 
available from the Bureau of the Census. 


Transoceanic Field 
Best for Wireless 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Communications Department of the 
Japanese Government. 

On the circuit to the Netherlands East 
Indies, San Francisco communicates with 
Malabar (Java), a high power station 
erected by the Netherland Government 
in 1922 with a normal range of over 
10,00 miles. The circuit to Saigon, 


| French Indo-China was erected in 1924 


by the Compagnie Generale de T. S. F. 


in 1913 by the Marconi Telegraph Co. 
of America, predecessor to the Radio 
Corporation of America, and operates on 
both a long and short wave. 

June, 1927, witnessed the inauguration 
of a direct service with the Philippines 


| and Hongkong. The Philippine stations 


are owned and operated by the Radio 
Corporation of the Philippines, a sub- 
sidiary of the Radio Corporation of 


America. The transmitters of the Manila | 


station are located at Manila Heights, 
about eight miles from thé city, while 
the receiving station is situated on No- 
valiches Road, about 10 miles from 
Manila, both being controlled from the 
Central Radio Office in the city of 
Manila. 

The service from Manila to Hongkong 
is operated on a short wave by the 
Radio Corporation of the Philippines in 


| 
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Exports of Leather ~ 
To Japan Since War 
Show Steady Gains 


American Shipments Have 
Multiplied to Meet Rapid 


Increase in Demand 
of Far East. 


Steady gains in United States exports 
of leather to Japan, the best customer 
of America for this product in the Far 
East, are shown in a report by the Hides 
and Leather Division of the Department 





of Commerce. The full text follows: 

Japan, the largest consumer of Ameri- 
can leather in the Far East, purchases 
more than 25 per cent of the total 
leather exported from the United States 
to Asiatic countries. 

Consumption Rises Steadily. 

There has been a steady increase in 
the consumption of leather in Japan 
since the close of the war, with no cor- 
responding increase in the local output, 
making it essential to import larger 
quantities annually. 

Before the war the total imports of 
leather in Japan averaged about 2,400,- 
000 pounds, valued at $1,120,000 yearly, 
while in recent years these imports to- 
taled 3,800,000 pounds, valued at $3,- 
130,000 annually. However, a good share 
of these imports during recent years 
consist of semitanned leather imported 
from India for further processing. 

Sales More Than Double. 

During the years just preceding the 
war, American leather sales to Japan 
had an average yearly value of $800,000, 
while these sales have been valued at 
more than $2,000,000 during recent 
years. 

Exports of leather from the United 
States to Japan in 1925 were valued at 
$2,024,325, increasing to $2,357,312 in 
1926, and, according to preliminary fig- 
ures, were valued at $1,324,956 during 
the first eight months of 1927. 
conjunction with a Government station 
at Hongkong. American companies, un- 





der the leadership of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, have plans for the erec- 
tion of several stations in China, but dis- 
turbed political conditions have prevented 
these plans being carried into effect. 


BEARINGS<« 


BURNED BEARINGS are common occure 


ances in these forgetful days of diluted 
the crank case. > Se 


Crank cases should be drained and oil renewed 


forget—you are safe. 


That New Improved 


or 


That Good Gulf 


Gasoline 


add miles of satisfac- 
tion to a motor trip. 


periodically—when old “‘procrastination” ex- 
tends the change to the danger line it isa safe 
plan to use an oil that has the maximum re- 
sistance to heat and dilution—then if you 


Supreme Motor Oil 


At the Sign of the Orange Disc 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


will tide you over the danger point—it possess- 
es a tough, viscous body, which resists the 
ravages of hard driving. Oils continuously— 
preserves bearings, cylinders and pistons. 
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Deficiencies 


_ Commissioner Is Sustained in Right to Issue 


Second Notice of Tax Deficiency for Same Year 


Terms of Act of 1924 
Constrtied by Board 


No Prohibition Found of Mak- 
ing of Additional 


Assessment. 


J. W. BowMAN VY. CoMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, Boarp oF TAX AP- 
PEALS, No. 7469. 

The Commissioner has the right to 
issue a second deficiency notice covering 
the same taxable year, under provisions 


of the 1924 Revenue Act, the Board of | 


Tax Appeals held herein, determining 
the amount of the petitioner’s income for 
the calendar year 1919, from a partner- 
ship having a fiscal year ended January 


81, 1919, which is subject to tax at 1918 | 
| ror gave rise ultimately to an assessment 


rates. 


When a taxpayer reporis income fot | 
the calendar year 1919 and this income | 


includes the taxpayer’s distributive 
share of partnership profits determined 
on a fiscal year basis, it was held, all 
deductions, exemptions, or credits pro- 
vided by the applicable revenue act must 
be granted in ascertaining the amount 


or amounts to which the prescribed rates | 


shal be applied. 

The Board expressed the view that a 
method prescribed for computing the tax 
js subordinate to and must be construed 
in harmony with provisions of the stat- 
ute dealing with the ascertainment of 
taxable net income, credit, and exemp- 
tions. 


John R. Geyer and Raul G. Smith for | 


the petitioner and Price Poole for the 
Commissioner. 


The findings of fact amd decision fol | 


low: 

Findings of fact. The petitioner was, 
during the yeass 1938 and 1919 and 
prior thereto, a member of the firm of 
J. K. Bowman, J. W. Bowman, and H. 
H. Bowman, tr as Bowman & Co., 
and engaged im c 
store ac a co-pastmesship with store and 


principal office located in Harrisburg, | 


ra. 
Conupany’s Fiscal Year 
Ends on Janwary 3d 


The parmership beeps its ‘books and 
makes its report of imeome upon the 


si seal endin 4 : 
basis of a fiseal year g January 31 | Cept in the case of fraud and except as 


J. W. Bowman, the petitioner, reported 
his ineeme for the year 1919 on a oalen- 
dar year basis. He reported as ificome 


received in 2919, Wis distributive share | 


of the profits of such partnership for 


the fiscal year ending Jemmary 31, 19139. | 
On Juby 1, 1694, the Commissioner | 
mailed a deficiency noviee to the peti- | 


tioner asserting a defieiency im income 
tax of $3,411.76. 
was teken to the United States Board 


of Fax Appeals, within the time required | 
by law, which appeal was entered as | 


Doeket No. 39. On November 14, 1924, 
the Board rendered a decision in said 


appeal (which decision is reported in | 


volume 1 of United States Board of Tax 
Appeals reports, at page 60), in which 


it was determined that the deficiency in | 


income tax of J. W. Bowman for the 
ealendar year 1919, was $1,479.93. 
deficiency of $1,479.93 was determined 
by the Board on the basis of a stipula- 
tion by the parties litigant. 

On March 13, 1925, the petitioner was 
advised by the respondent that owing 
to the impending expiration of the statu- 
tory period of limitations within which 
assessments of additional taxes for 1919 
must be made, it had become necessary 
to make an assessment of the full 
amount of $2,749.90. The same letter 
further advised the petitioner that under 
the provisions of section 279(a) 
Revenue Act of 1924, he had the right to 


file with the Collector of Internal Reve- | 


nue, within ten days after notice and de- 


mand for payment, a claim for abate- | 


ment on this tax or any part thereof. 
On April 2, 1925, a claim for abatement 
in the amount of $1,269.97 was filed 
with the Collector of Internal Revenue 


of the First District of Pennsylvania | 


under the provisio.s of section 279(a) 
of said Act. On August 4, 1925, the 
petitioner was notified of the rejection 
in full of said claim for abatement. 


. . | 
The basic facts for the computation of 


the 1919 income-tax liability of the pe- 
titioner are not in dispute and are as 
follows: as 

Loss fom utside sources exclusive of 
partnership profits $13,813.63; Re- 
duced by 1-12 of partnershjp mcome (at- 
tributable to 1919, $3,995.95; Loss as 
reduced by 1-12 of partnership income 
$10,537.68; Reduced by dividends re- 
ceived directly in 1919 $6,974.00; Loss as 
reduced by 1-12 of partnership income 
and dividends $3,563.68; Eleven-twelfths 
(11-12) of partnership income (attribu- 
table to 1918, $36,025.87; Taxable net in- 
come for 1919 $32,471.69. 


Two Deficiency Notices 
Sent For Same Year 
peayreur ‘e0130u Adualoyep 4say euy, *(GI6T) 


Opinion by Lansdon: This proceeding | 


presents an unusual situation. Two de- 


ficiency notices were mailed the peti- | 


tioner, each involving the same year 
(1919). The first deficiency notice, mailed 


July 1, 1924, gave rise to the appeal re- | 


ported in Volume 1 of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals Reports, at page 
60. 
case: 
“The only issue presented at the hear- 
ing related to a disallowance by the Com- 
missioner of the income tax return of 
the partnership of certain claimed deduc- 
tions on account of bad debts. The par- 
ties thereafter stipulated that of $21,- 
613.17 bad debts deducted by the partner- 
ship and disallowed by the Commissioner, 
the sum of $16,935.27 represented debts 


ascertained to be worthless and charged | 
off within the taxable year and the sum | 


$4,677.90 represented accounts not de- 
tefmined to be worthless and 
charged off as such. 

“The parties have further stipulated, 
with respect to the tax liability of each 


| the Revenue Act of 1924. 


eting a department | 





Thereafter an appeal | greater than that set out in the 60-day 


of the | 


| tive 


| 1919), 


| individual partner, that the correct de- 


ficiency in the ease of J. W. Bowman is 
$1,479.93 on account of income tax for 
the year 1919; that the correct deficiency 
for the same year in the case of H. H. 
Bowman is $964.62, and of J. K. Bow- 
man, $834.93.” 

The Board thcreupon determined that 
the asserted deficiency against J. W. 
Bowman for the year 1919 was allowed in 
part and disallowed in part and that the 
deficiency was $1,479.93. This decision 
was made November 1 , 1924. 

Thereafter the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue ascertained that what it regarded 
as an error in the original audit of the 
petitioner’s liability for the year 1919, 
had not been corrected in the deficiency 
notice of July 1, 1924, and it so advised 
the petitioner by the let-er of the then 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue dated Janu- 
ary 22, 1925, quoted above im full. 
attempted correction of this, alleged er- 


of the amount in dispute under section 
274(d) of the Revenue Act of 1924, the 


| 
| 


Income Determined 


From Partnership | 


Taxpayer’s Company Had Fiscal 
Year Ending on Jan- 
uary 31. 


income of the later year (1919), the tax 
upon which is, in 
income, measured pro 


tanto by 


recognition of the | 
the | 


| schedule of both years. See Appeal of | 


The | 


| or begins in 1918 and ends in 1919, then 


filing of a claim in abatement under sec- | 


tion 279(a) of said Act, 


followed by 


| the rejection by the Commissioner of the 


abatement claim under date of August 4, 
1925, upon which action the instant pro- 
ceeding is based. 


Legality of Second 


| Notice Discussed 


The facts involved raises a preliminary 
question as to the right of the Commis- 
sioner to issue a second deficiency notice 
covering the same taxable year under 
In connection 
with the preparation of the Revenue Bill 
of 1926, this matter received considera- 
tion. A new provision incorporated in 
the Revenue Act of 1926 (subdivision 
(f) of section 274) 
Commissioner shall have no right to de- 


; termine any additional deficiency in re- 


spect to the same taxable year, with cer- 
tain exceptions not here material, if 
after the enactment of this Act the 
Commissioner has mailed to the taxpayer 
notice of a deficiency. The explanation 
of this new provision made by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in its report 
to the House of Representatives, is as 
follows: 

“Sebdivision (f) provides that after 
the enactment of this act and after the 


| Commissioner has notified the taxpayer 


of the deficiency he shall have no right 


respeet of the same taxable year, ex- 


| for the calendar year duging which such 


| year, and 


| year bears to the full fiscal year: Pro- 
provides that the | 
| service corporation with respect to a fis- 


| vided in this title, the part subject to | 


Charles Colip, 5 B. T. A. 123, 125, (The | 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page | 
2848, Volume 1.) 

The specific provisions of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 covering the instant 
situation are as follows: | 

“Sec. 205(c) If a fiscal year of a part- | 
nership begins in 1917 and ends in 1918 


notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
division (b) of section 218 (1), the rates 


fiscal year begins shall apply to an | 
amount of each partner’s share of such 
partnership net income (determined un- | 
der the law applicable to such year) | 
equal to the proportion which the part | 





| of such fiscal year falling within such 


calendar year bears to the full fiscal | 
(2) the rates for the calen- 
dar year during which such fiscal year | 
ends shall apply to an amount to each | 
partner’s share of such partnership net 
income (determined under the law ap- | 
plicable to such calendar year) equal | 
to the proportion which the part of such 
fiscal year falling within such calendar | 
vided, That in the case of a personal 
cal year beginning in 1917 and ending | 
in 1918, the amount specified in clause 
(1) shall not be subject to normal tax. | 
“Sec. 206. That whenever parts of a | 
taxpayer’s income are subject to rates 
for different calendar years, the part 
subject to the rates for the most recent 
calendar year shall be placed in the | 
lower brackets of the rate schedule pro- | 


the rate for the next preceding calen- | 


' dar year shall be placed in the next 


| to determine an additional deficiency in | 


may be provided by the Board of Tax | 


A visi i- | : : 
ppeals under the provisions of subdi- | against the income taxable at rates for 


vision (e) of this section. Under this 
section, if the Commissioner has sent a 
60-day letter after the enactment of this 
Act, he may not thereafter send another 
60-day letter, but must raise before the 
Board in accordance with subdivision (e) 
of this section his claim for a deficiency 


letter. It should be noted that this sec- 


higher brackets of the rate schedule ap- 
plicable to that year, and so on until 
the entire net income has been accounted 
for. In determining the income, any de- 
ductions, exemptions or credits of a kind | 
not plainly and properly chargeable 


a preceding year shall first be applied 
against the income subject to rates for 
the most recent calendar year; but any 
balance thereof shall be applied against 


| the income subject to the rates of the 


tion prohibits the sending of a second | 


this Act, one 60-day letter sent to the 
taxpayer.” 

The Congressional intent thus ex- 
pressed would seem to leave no doubt but 
that the Commissioner had the right 


le | under the Revenue Act of 1924 to issue 
Said 


& second deficiency notice covering the 
same taxable year. Co. Dallas Brass & 


| Copper Co., 3 B. T. A. 856. 


The only issue presented in th® prior 
proceeding as stated by the Board “re- 


| lated to a disallowance by the Commis- 


sioner * * * of certain claimed deduc- 
tions on account of bad debts.” The de- 
ficiency notice of August 4, 1925, pre- 
sents an issue not raised in the prior 
proceeding either by the pleadings or 
otherwise, namely, the correct interpre- 
tation of sections 205 (c), 206 and 218 
(b) of the Revenue Act of 1918. The con- 
struction of said provisions contended 
for by the Commissioner and embodied 
in his deficiency, notice of August 4, 
1925, has the practical effect of increas- 
ing the petitioner’s taxable net income 
for 1918 for purposes of normal tax 
from $32,471.69 to $36,035.37. 


Commissioner Sustained 
In Assessing Deficiency 


We believe that the Commissioner was 
entirely within his rights in issuing the 
second deficiency notice in this case; 
that the matter is properly before this 
Board under section 279(b) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924; and that a new issue 
is raised thereby which was not before 
this Board in the prior proceeding above 
mentioned. 

The proposed deficiency involves the 
statutory method of computing the in- 
come-tax liability of an individual mem- 
ber (reporting income on the calendar 


60-day letter only in cases where there | for which the rates of tax differ from 


| has already been, after the enactment of 


| share of such partnership net income” 
equal to the proportion which the part 


year basis) of a partnership, which part- | 


nership has a fiscal year beginning in 
1918 and ending in 1919. The respond- 
ent has applied the rates prescribed for 
the year 1918 to the sum of $36,035.37 
(being 11-12 of the petitioner’s distribu- 
share of the partnership profits 
for its fiscal year ended January 31, 
without reducing ; 
sustained in 1919 and without 
allowing as a credit for the purpose 
of the normal tax, the corporate divi- 
dends received directly by the petitioner 
during 1919, 

As matter of fact, the petitioner 
did not suffer a net loss, operating or 


said sum 


losses 


a 


| otherwise, during the taxable year 1919. 
According to the report of said | 


His net income for that year was $32,- 
471.69. The Revenue Act of 1918, how- 


ever, prescribes that under the instant '! 
| facts the petitioner’s distributive share 
| of the partnership profits for its fiscal 


year ended January 31, 1919, shall be 


| split up for the purpose of ascertaining 
| the rates to be used in computing the 


tax, into the proportion of 11-12 attrib- 


utable to 1919. It is from the stand- 


| point of that portion of his income for | 
1919, subject to tax at 1919 rates that 


the petitioner discloses no income sub- 


ject to tax, 
not | 


: The statute does not provide that the 
income shall be regarded as of two years 
or that the tax is a ‘tax to any extent 
for the earlier year. The income is all 


| ent facts and amounts to $3,275.95. 


by | 


next preceding year or years until fully 
allowed. 
“ag 


Sec. 218 (b) If a fiscal year of a part- | 
nership ends during a calendar year | 


those for the preceding calendar year, 
then (1) the rates for such preceding 
calendar year shall apply to an amount 
of each partner’s share of such partner- | 
ship net income equal to the proportion 
which the part of such fiscal year fall- 
ing within such calendar year bears to | 
the full fiscal year, and (2) the rates | 
for the calendar year during which such | 
fiscal year ends shall apply to the re- 
mainder. 


No 1919 Income Found 


Subject to Normal Tax 

The partnership’s fiscal year began in 
1918 and ended on January 31, 1919. 
Pursuant to the specifie exception con- 
tained in section 205(c), supra, we may 
ignore the provisions of section 218(b) 
in determining the issue herein pre- 
sented. The respondent, however, seems 
to rely upon the lIiterai interpretation 
of that part, either of section 205(c) 
or of section 218(b), which provides in 
effect, as adapted to the facts in this 
case, that the rates for the calendar year 
1918 (the calendar year during which the 
partnership’s fiscal year begins), “shall 
apply to an amount of each partner’s 


of such fiscal year falling within the | 
petitioner’s calendar year bears to the | 
full fisoal year, 

The proportion just mentioned will in | 
this case be 11-12, and amount to $36.- | 
035.37. The sections of the statute_-un- 
der consideration also provide that the 
rates for the calendar vear 1919 (the 
calendar year during which the partner- | 
ship’s fiscal year ends) “‘shall apply to an 
amount of each partner’s share of such 
partnership net income,” equal to the | 
proportion which the part of such fiscal 
year falling within the petitioner’s cal- 
endar year bears to the full fiscal year. 

This proportion is 1-12 on the pres- | 
It | 
is noted that in the respondent’s revised | 
computation forming the basis of this 
proceeding, no 1919 income was found 
subject to normal tax at the 1919 rates. 

This seems inconsistent with his po- 
sition respecting the amount of 1919 in- 
come subject to tax at 1918 rates, for 


| shall be applied. 
| could exist on this 
| seem to be dispelled by the provisions of | 
| the last sentence of 
| quoted. 


| section 205(c) of the 





1-12 of the petitioner’s income from the 
partnership and to which the 1919 rates 
would apply consistently with the re- 


| spondent’s action, amounts to $3,275.95. 


| tions of the statute. 


The solution of this question is not 
difficult to find in a reading of the pro- 
visions of the statute as a whole. By 
sections 210 and 211 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, a normal tax and a surtax are 


| imposed upon the “net income” of every 
| individual, at specified rates. 


In section 
212 of said Act, the term “net income” 
is stated te mean gross income as defined 
in section 213 less the deductions allowed 
by section 214. These are the vital sec- 
See Theodore Schill- 
ing, 3 B. T. A. 936, 939. 

Section 216 of said Act allows cer- 
tain credits for the purpose of the nor- 
mal tax only, one of which is the amount 
received as dividends from a corporation 
which is taxable under this title upon 
its net income. The 1918 Act also con- 
tains provisions respecting the compu- 
tation of the tax where parts of a tax- 





' 


Promissory Notes 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 
GYELABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


[DEDUCTIONS: Promissory Notes: Bonds: Contracts: Deductions: Necessary 

Expenses.—Where promissory note, payable five years after date, is given 
by taxpayer to Board of Trade to secure performance of contract, under terms 
of which contract taxpayer agrees to operate its manufacturing business ¢n 
city for period of five years and to pay certain amount of wages during that 
period, with option of being released from its obligation ‘upon=payment of 
liquidated amount, in consideration of Board of Trade erecting suitable build- 
ings for its use, and at end of each year credit amounting to 5 per cent of 
amount of wages paid during year, is entered on back of note as provided in 
note, amounts of such credits are not taxable income for years in which each 
credit is made, although taxpayer deducts entire amount paid to its employes 


during year as part of its necessary expenses. 


S. E. Overton & Co. v. Chas. 


Holden, Collector (District Court, Western District of Michigan, Southern 


Division).—Yearly Index Page 


2298, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


[DEFICIENCIES: Notice: Authority of Commissioner: Sec. 279, 1924 Act.— 
Commissioner has right to issue second deficiency notice covering samc 
taxable year, under provisions of 1924 Act, held determining amount of peti- 
tioner’s income for calendar year 1919, from partnership having fiscal year 
ended January 31, 1919, subject to tax at 1918 rates.—J. W. Bowman v. Com’r 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2298, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


NCOME: Individual: Partnership: Computation.—When taxpayer reports in 
come for calendar year 1919 and said income includes taxpayer’s distribu 
tive share of partnership profits determined on fiscal year basis, all deduc- 
tions, exemptions or credits provided by applicable revenue act must be 
eranted in ascertaining amounts to which prescribed rates shall be applied.— 
J. W. Bowman v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2298, 


Col. 1 (Volume II). 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other 
Internal Revenue. 


eases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


x 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PusBLIsHED WiTHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


- Prohibition 


| Acceptance of Offer to Ride é 
» Insufficient Proof of Prohibition Conspiracy 


BEING 
DaILy. cn 


J 


in Automobile 


Judgment of Conviction Reversed Since Invitee Did Not 
Know Whisky Was Being Transported in Car. 


EARL HANING, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. 
UNITED STATES OF ‘AMERICA, No. 7484; 
LOUISE VINCIQUERRA, PLAINTIFF IN 
Error, V. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
No. 7485; Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 
EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

The fact that an invitee accepted an 
invitation to ride in an automobile when 
there was whisky in it was held, in this 


' ease, to be insufficient to prove either 


that the invitee knew there was whisky 


| in the automobile or that there was 4 
| conspiracy to transport the whisky. 


The court reversed the judgment of 
guilty in this case on the ground that the 


| legal presumption of innocence was not 
| overcome, inasmuch as the evidence was 
| . 

| as consistent 


with innocence as_ with 
guilt. 
In error to the District Court for the 


District of Nebraska. 

William N. Jamieson for plaintiffs in 
error. James C. Kinsler, U. S. Attor- 
ney, (George A. Keyser, Ambrose C. Ep- 
person, Philip M. Aitken and William 


J. Froelich, Assistant U. S. Attroneys, | 


were with him on the brief) for defend- 


| ant in error. 


Before Sanborn and Booth, Circuit 
Judges, and Miller, District Judge. San- 
born, Circuit Judge, delivered the opin- 


| ion of the court, the full text of which 


Amounts Credited on Note Given to Secure 
Contract Performance Not Taxable Income 


| Court Finds That Obligation Created Only Contingent 


Liability and That It Never Became Absolute. 


S. E. OVERTON & COMPANY V. 
HoLpEN, CoLLector, District COURT, 
Nos. 


SoUTHERN DIVISION, 3205 AND 


3213, 


Where a promissory note payable five | 
years after date is given by a taxpayer | 
| to the Board of Trade of a city to se- 


cure the performance of a contract, un- 
der the terms of which contract the tax- 


payer agrees to operate its manufactur- | 


ing business in the city for a period 
of five years and to. pay a certain 
amount of wages during that period, 


| with the option of being released from 


its obligation upon the payment of a 
liquidated amount, 


i aaiclok ictal 
; - 
payer’s income for an accounting period 


years. 
section 218(b) are of that nature and 


| give rise to the question of statutory 
| construction raised herein. 


The respondent seeks to lift certain 


| language out of section 205(c) or 218(b), 
| disassociate 
| whole, and compute the tax on that por- | 


it from the statute as a 
tion of the petitioner’s distributive share 
deductions 


or credits whatsoever. The 


respondent does allow authorized deduc- | The facts are practically undisputed 


tions and credits in ascertaining that 
portion of the petitioner’s income sub- 
ject to tax at the 1919 rates. 


The reason for his following the lit- | 
| eral language of section 205(c) or sec- 
‘ tion 218(b), above referred to, in com- 
puting the tax on that portion of the 
| petitioner’s income subject to 1918 tax, | ;-,,. ae . ; 
and adopting a contrary construction in 7 ts ac tee es ye Aiced 
; electric power for manufacturing pur- 


computing the tax on that portion of the 
distributive share subject to 1919 rates, 
has not been explained. 
to find tthe basis for such a distinction 
in the statute. 

Method for Computing 


Tax is Subordinated 


Net income, as defined therein, is the | 


subject of the tax imposed by Title II 
of the Revenue Act of 1918. We are of 
the opinion that when a taxpayer re- 
ports income for the calendar year 1919 


| and said income includes the taxpayer’s 


distributive share of partnership profits | 
; determined 


on a fecal year basis, 
exemptions or 


all 


deductions, credits pro- 


vided by the applicable revenue act must | 


be granted in ascertaining the amount 


| or amounts to which the wrescribed rates 


If any possible doubts 
point, they would 


section 
This section provides in terms 
that in determining a taxpayer’s income 
any deductions, exemptions, or credits 


of a kind not plainly and properly charge- 
able against the income taxable at rates | ’ . 

| Agreed to Continue . 
be applied against the income subject to | 
| rates for the most recent calendar year 


for the preceding year (1919), shall first 


(1919); but any balance thereof shall be 
applied against the income subject to 
the rates of the next preceding year or 
years until fully allowed. In construing 
section 205(c) of the Revenue Act of 
1921, which except for the years named 
therein, is substantially identical 
Revenue Act of 
1918, the Board said: “Section 205(c) is 
subordinate to section 211, and the ex- 
pressed intent of the latter is controlling 
in the construction of section 205(c).” 
Theodore Schilling, supra, page 939. 
This extract indicates quite clearly that 


the view taken by the Board is that a | 


method prescribed for computing the tax 
is subordinate to and must be construed 
in harmony with, those provisions of the 


statute dealing with the ascertainment of | 


taxable net income, credits, and exemp- 
tions. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment of no deficiency will be en- 
tered for the petitioner. 

Sternhagen, Murdock and Siefkin, dis- 
sent on the first point. 

October 6, 1927, 


Decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals will be 
found on Page 7, 


I 


CHARLES , the 
| buildings for its use, and at the end of | 


| each year a credit amounting to five 
WESTERN District OF MICHIGAN, | 


| paid to its employes during the year as 
|a part of its necessary expenses, 


in consideration of | 
| tion consolidated for hearing) plaintiff 


are made subject to rates for different | 
Section 205(c), section 206 and | 


| 1926, and that for the year 1919 in the 
| amount of $3,370.92 was paid April 5, | 


| was then engaged in manufacturing in 


| Haven Board of Trade to locate in that | 
| city 





We are unable | 


| be maintained in South Haven for not 


| therefor during said period should equal 


206, above | 


with | 


| agreement. This sum of money was ob- | 





Board of Trade erecting suitable 


per cent of the amount of wages paid | 


| during the year, is entered on the back 


of the note, the amounts of such credits 
are not taxable income for the years 
in which each credit is made, although 
the taxpayer deducts the entire amount | 


the 
District Ceurt, Western. District of | 
Michigan, Southern Division, held herein. | 


Taxpayer Seeks Recovery 
Of Additional Taxes Paid 
The full text of the opinion of Judge | 
Raymond follows: | 
In these cases (which were by stipula- 


seeks to recover income and excess profit | 
taxes paid to the collector on additional | 
assessment for the years 1918 and 1919. | 
The additional assessment of $1,311.83 
for the year 1918 was paid February 2, 





1926. 
The controversy grows out of an 
agreement between the taxpayer and the 


Haven, Mich., whereby a bonus of $10,- 
000 was received by the taxpayer in 1916. 


In January, 1918, S. E. Overton, who 


Chicago, was induced by the South | 
as the result of an agreemerit | 
whereby the Board of Trade was to pro- | 


cure a manufacturing site and to erect | 


poses at a rate not to exceed $1.75 per 
month per horse power installed. 
It was agreed that the business should | 


less than six years and that during that | 
period there would be employed a nun- | 
ber of employes and that the pay roll | 


or exceed 2112 times the amount (about 
$9,000) paid out by the Board of Trade 
for building and equipment. 

This agreement was fulfilled with the 
exception that the Board of Trade was 
unable to carry out its agreement to 
furnish electric power. This default oc- 
curred within a few months after the 
contract was entered into and it is 
claimed by plaintiff (which is a corpora- 
tion organized to carry on the S. E. 
Overton business soon after it located in 
South Haven) that it was thereby obliged 
to shut down its plant and erect a power 
plant of its own and that the losses in- 
cident thereto exceeded the amount ad- 
vanced by the Board of Trade in provid- 
ing building and equipment. 





Operation of Plant 


A controversy resulted between plain- | —-" —.. —[—_— —_——— — — — — — 


In 1916 | | 


tiff and the Board of Trade. 
plaintiff was considering a new location 
and negotiations were then undertaken | 
which resulted in a new contract, by the | 
terms of which the Board of Trade } 
agreed to contribute toward additional | 
buildings and equipment to the Over- } 
ton Company an amount not to exceed. | 
$10,000. ! 

It was agreed by the Overton Com- ! 
pany that it would continue to operate | 
its factory in the city of South Haven | 
for a period of not less than five years 
and that it would disburse in wages dur- 
ing that period a total equal to 21 times | 
the amount then contributed by the 
Board of Trade toward buildings and | 
equipment. 

On or before August 31, 1916, the | 
Board of Trade disbursed the sum of 
$10,000 in accordance with the 1916 | 
tained by the sale of bonds issued by 
the city of South Haven for “harbor re- | 
pairs” but which as a matter of fact was 
delivered to the Board of Trade for dis- 
bursement for bonus purposes to induce 
the location of desirable manufacturing 
enterprises. 

The 1916 agreement also provided 
that S. E. Overton & Company should 
give to the Board of Trade an indemnity 


[Continued on Rage 1J, Column 4-) me 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


follows: 

The first alleged error of which the 
defendants below, Earl Haning and 
Louise Vinciquerra, complain is that af- 
ter all the evidence had been received 
the court denied 
struct the jury to return a verdict in 
their favor on the ground that there was 


their request to in- | 


no evidence in the case sufficient to sus- | 


tain a verdict against them. 
Charged With Conspiracy 
Of Prohibition Violation 


| the back 


The charge in the indictment under | 


which they were tried was that on‘or 


t the 16th day of October, 1925, they | ; 
baer aie ae | of Haning broke the two jugs out of the 


did unlawfully and feloniously conspire 


with other persons to the grand jury | 
| unknown “to unlawfully possess, unlaw- 


fully transport and unlawfully cause to 


be transported, and to unlawfully sell, | 


in violation of Title II of the National 
Prohibition Act, intoxicating liquor,” fit 
for beverage purposes; that this con- 
spiracy was to be effected by the means 
following: “That the said defendants 
would unlawfully possess and unlawfully 


| transport and cause to be transported 
| and unlawfully sell certain intoxicating 


liquor * * * in the city of Lincoln, 
Nebr., * * * without first obtaining a 
permit from the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue so to do;” and that on the 
17th day of October, 1925, in pursuance 
of this conspiracy to effect its object 
they did possess and transport and cause 
to be transported in the City of Lincoln 
about two gallons of moonshine whisky. 

The defendants pleaded not guilty to 


| this indictment. were tried and at the 


| attributable to 1918 without allowing any | Board of Trade of the city of South | 


close of the trial the court held and 
charged the jury that the only offense 
charged in this indictment was the con- 
spiracy, that they could not find -either 


| of the defendants guilty as charged in 


the indictment of this conspiracy, “with 
divers other persons to the grand jurors 
unknown,” because there was no evi- 
dence to that effect, that they could not 
find either of them guilty of any con- 
spiracy unless each of them agreed and 
conspired with the other, for one could 
not conspire alone, and that unless both 
conspired to commit the offense they 


| must acquit both, that the evidence in 
| this case was insufficient to sustain a 


verdict that the defendants conspired 
to possess any intoxicating liquor, or 
that they conspired to sell any, and that 
“The only part of the conspiracy alleged 
which is submitted to you is the conspir- 


| acy to unlawfully transport without a 


permit as stated in the indictment.” 

The only question in this court there- 
fore is, was the evidence in this case so 
substantial and sufficient as to sustain 
the verdict of guilty of this charge of 
conspiracy? These facts were estab- 
lished. The defendant Haning had been 
in the service of the United States as 
a prohibition agent but had left that oc- 
cupation about 1923. He lived and had 
lived for two or three years in the 
City of Lincoln, Nebr., but prior to that 
time he had lived in Omaha. 


Defendant Invited 


To Ride in Automobile 

Louise Vinciquerra lived and had lived 
for many years in Omaha and had been 
acquainted with Haning when he had 
lived there .and since that time. She 


His 

Name 

Firm or 
Organization 
Street and 
Number 


At suggestion of 
(Subscriber's 
| name here) 


| 
| 
| 








Shall We Send a 
Sample Copy toa Friend 
of Yours? 


Many of our subscribers send us, when the 
occasion offers, the name and address of a 
friend or associate who might be interested 
in The United States Daily. If you wish to 
do so, here is a handy form: ‘ 


Address !.....++ ccc emocccevercceveee eerecvees 


testified that she lived at 2002 North 


48th Street, Omaha, that on October 
17, 1925, she came down from Omaha 
to Lincoln to see a man in the Scotch 
Woolen Company,. who was making & 
suit of clothes on her order for her 
brother, that during the day she went 
to call on a friend and about one o’clock, 
as she was returning Tonned the busi- 
ness portion of the city, she was stand- 
ing at 33d St. and Randolph St. waiting 
for street car to go down to the Scotch 
Woolen Company, when Haning came 
along driving a Ford sedan, stopped and 
made her get in. 

She further testified that after she 
was in the car and they had traveled 
some distance Karl Schmidt, a Federal 
prohibition agent for Nebraska, chased 
them and after running some blacks Han- 
ing took two‘jugs of monoshine whisky 
out of a gunny sack that was in bo 
of the front seat in the sedan and broke 
them out of the window of the car in 
which she was sitting. 

She testified that at the time she ac- 
cepted his invitation and got into the 
car she did not know that there was any 
whisky in the car. 7 

Mr. Holter, a witness for the United 
States, testified that he knew Haning 
and had known him for more than a 
year, that he was standing at 27th and 
D Sts. in Lincoln about 1:30 p. m. on 
October 17, 1925, when Haning came 
along in a Ford sedan, that when he 
saw Haning he threw up his hand and 
waved and Haning stopped his car and 
he got in, that he did not really stop 
Haning but that he just waved his hand 
and Haning saw who it was and ex- 
pected “him to get in and he rode with 
him, that was all, that he saw a pack- 
age in a gunny sack in the car just back 
of the front seat as he was sitting on 
seat, which package proved 
to have two jugs of whisky ‘in it, that 
Karl Schmidt in his car chased them 
and Mrs. Vinciquerra on the direction 


window of the car and Schmidt crowded 
Haning off the street and stopped them. 
That was all the evidence relevant to 
the conspiracy that had come into the 
case when the trial was completed, 


Evidence of Canviction 
Of Felony Was Admitted 


The record contains no evidence more 
persuasive than that which has been 


| recited that Haning and Mrs. Vinciquerra 


conspired or agreed to transport this or 
any other intoxicating liquors in Lin- 
coln, Nebr. It is true that over the ob- 
jection of Mrs. Vinciquerra the court 
admitted in evidence a certified copy 
of her prior conviction of a felony, but 
the court rightly charged the jury that 
this evidence could be considered by them 
upon the question of Mrs, Vinciquerra 
alone and that it was not to be consid- 
ered by them upon the question whether 
or not she was guilty of the conspiracy. 

So it was that when this case went 
to. the jury the only question was 
whether Mrs. Vinciquerra had conspired 
or agreed with Haning to transport this, 
two gallons of whisky. The presumption 
was that she had not. She testified 
that she did not conspire and did not 
know he had any whisky in his car 
when he invited her to get into it and 
she accepted that invitation. 


There is stronger evidence of a con- 
spiracy between Haning and Holter to 
transport this whisky than there is of 
one between Mrs. Vinciquerra and Han- 
ing, for Holter testified he waved to 
Haning when he saw him coming, that 
Haning as soon as he saw him stopped 
his car and he got into the car be- 
cause Haning expected him to do so. The 
evidence that Mrs. Vinciquerra broke 
the jugs had no tendency to prove trans- 
portation or her conspiracy to transport, 
for the breaking of the jugs did not fur- 
ther but prevented the transportation. 

The fact that Mrs. Vinciquerra ac- 
cepted Haning’s invitation to ride i 
his car when there was whisky in it wa 
insufficient to prove either that she knew 
there was whisky in it, much less that 
she had conspired- with Haning to trans-y 
port it. United States v. Jianole, 299 
Fed. 496; Stafford et al. v. United States, 
800 Fed. 540; Coffin v. United States, 
156 U. S. 482; Union Pacific Coal Co. 
v. United States, 173 Fed. 737, 740. 

The burden was upon the United States 
to prove beyond a reasonable doubt that 
Mrs. Vinciquerra conspired with Mr. 
Haning to transport this whisky. The 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.) 
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| Patents 


Patent Claims Covering Improvement in Operation 


« 


Elongated Chamber 
Provided in Cylinder | 


Pair of Opposed Nozzles In- 
ject Substantially Flat 
Sprays of Fuel. 


APPLICATIONS or OTTO A. BANNER. AP- 
PEALS 177 AND 13709. EXXAMINERS-IN- 
CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. : 
Patents 1644556 and 1644557 for oil 

engines were granted to Banner October 

4, 1927, on applications filed March 17, 

1922. : 

Applicant obtained the allowance of 

claims in two applications for his im- 

proved ergine. As to certain claims de- 

nied to him by the examiners-in-chief, 

16 petitioned for rehearing, but the pe- 

tition was denied. 





Ralph W. Brown represented anpel- 
lant. 

The . . . 
and Ruckman) wrote two original opin- 
ions and a third opinion denying t 
petition for rehearing. The three opin- 
ions follow in full text: 

Appeal 13709, resulting in patent 
1644556: This is an appeal from the 
decision of the exatainer finally rejecting 
claims 1 to 8, inclusive. 


Claims Provide 
Flat Fuel Spray 


| as showing what had been done prior 


Of Combustion Engine Found to Involve Invention 


> 


o— aemen an ve 


and said cylinder intermediate the ends | 
of said chamber.” 

“7, In an oil engine the combination of 
a cylinder having a compression cham- 
ber therein, means for cooling the walls 
of said chamber, a piston in said cyl- 
inder, and opposed airless fuel injection 
nozzles for producing substantially flat 
impacting fuel sprays in said chamber.” 

The reference on which the claims are 
rejected is: Price, 1517015, November 25, | 
1924, 

Other patents, both domestic and for- | 
eign, and publications and affidavits are | 
referred to by the examiner and appel- 
lant as having bearing upon the case 


to Price and what had been done subse- 
quent to Price and up to the time of | 
filing of this application. 


| cycle.” 





First Filed of Three 


| Related, Applications 


This application is the first filed of 


| three related applications which are for 
: | successive 
exathiners-in-chief (Ide, Henry, | 


stages of alleged improve- 
ments developed in internal combustion 


| engines in which sprays. of liquid fuel 
the | 


are injected from opposite points into a 
chamber of highly compressed air at 
or near the compression dead center of 


| the piston. 


The patent to Price was “designed to | 


perfect the type of engines in which 
liquid fuel is injected into an air charge 


| in the combustion space without the use 


The claims have been included-in the , 


examiner’s statément and need not all 
be repeated here. Claims 1, 4 and 6 
are, however, presented as illustrative: 
“1, An internal combustion 
having a cylinder provided with an 
elongated chamber extending trans- 
versely thereof, a restricted passage be- 
tween said chamber and the working 
portion of the cylinder, and means for 
directing a pair of opposed substantially 
flat inclined fuel sprays from the ends 
toward the center of said chamber.” ; 
“4. In a ninternal combusion engine 
the combination of a cylinder having an 
elongated chamber extending trans- 
versely thereof, the transverse sectional 
areas of said chamber being substantially 


of spraying air, and the object of the 
invention was to perfect that type of 
engine to approximate or equal the gen- 
eral operating efficiency and commercial 


| utility of the well known Diesel engine 


engine | 


| eration at about half the compression | 


| inwardly projecting 


by eliminating the air compressing 
mechanism of the Diesel engine, by op- 


of the Diesel engine or less, and by the 
absence of any hot surface or other 
igniting or vaporizing element.” 

In the Price engine the piston space 
in the engine cylinder is separated from 
20 


annular wall 


; which forms a relatively contracted cen- 


rectangular and increasing in size from | 


the ends toward the center, a passage 


between the center of said chamber and | 
the working portion of said cylinder, and | 
injection nozzles at the opposite ends of | 
said chamber for directing opposed sub- | 


stantially flat fuel sprays from the ends 
toward the center of said chamber.” 

“6. An internal combustion 
having a cylinder provided with an 
elongated chamber extending trans- 
versely thereof, inlet and exahust valves 
in one wall of said chamber, a restricted 
passage between said chamber and the 
working portion of said cylinder, and 
means including airless fuel injection 
nozzles at the opposite ends of said 
chamber for producing opposed down- 
wardly inclined substantially flat fuel 
sprays in said chamber immediatley prior 
to compression dead center.” 

The references relied upon by the ex- 
aminer is Price, 1517015, Nov. 25, 1924. 


This is a companion case to that filed | 


engine | 


tral opening or communication between 
said spaces and. said wall may be formed 
as part of the cylinder or head structure 
as preferred but is water-jacketed or 
equivalently cooled throughout. 

The end wall if of the piston space 
is at right angles to the axis-of the cyl- 
inder and the piston approaches the 
same to within an eighth inch or so at 
its extreme inner position. The com- 
pression space is of compact form, being 
bounded on the one hand by the annular 


| sloping wall and its contracted opening 


just referred to, and on the other by the 
flat water jacketed head wall which con- 
tains the valves and spark pwlug 21. 


. Characteristics Noted 


| Of Price Patent 


Its shape can perhaps be best de- 
scribed by saying that it has a central 


body portion which is fundamentally or | Sone eit the waivounding six. 


| light 


partly circular in eo as indi- 


| cated at 22 and concentric to the axis of 


on the same date as this case and con- | 


sidered in our decision just rendered in 
which the same reference was discussed. 

In this case substantially flat sprays of 
liquid fuel are injected into the chamber 
of highly compressed air at or just prior 
to the compression dead center as in 


the other case but the chamber in this | 


case has_ relatively inclined flat walls 
leading toward the passage into the 
piston cylinder and the flat sprays of 
liquid fuel are inclined parallel with 
the bottom walls of tr» fuel chamber to 
meet at the axis of the cylinder over 


the opening from the chamber to the | 


cylinder. 


Burned Without 


Explosive Effect 

The fuel is ignited by the heat of com- 
pression and burned with constant pres- 
sure combustion and without the ex- 
plosi e effect resultant upon the intro- 
duction of the fuel into the chamber for 
$ period long prior to the dead center of 
compression which permits the fuel and 
air to be commingled to form a mixture 
which will explode when ignited. 

We understood the Price engine to be 
designed to commingle the compressed 
air and fluid spray before ignition while 
in the application the flat spray is in- 
troduced into the highly- compressed air 
in the chamber and ignited at or just 
prior to the dead center of compression 
to burn with constant pressure com- 
bustion during the return stroke of the 
piston. 

Claims 1, 2 and 3 do not define the 
inclined flat walls of the chamber and 
do not define anything more than the 
substitution of flat sprays inclined to 
each other for the conical sprays in- 
clined to each other in the Price engine 
and we agree with the examiner that 
these claims should be rejected. 

Claims 4 to 8, inclusive, which set forth 
the combination of the specific construc- 
tion of chamber with the inclined flat 
fuel sprays are thought to be patentable 
over the disclosi » in Price. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 1, 2 and 3. As to 
claims 4 to 8, inclusive, the decision of 
the ier is reversed. 


9 


o 
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Injection Nozzles Placed 


At Opposite Sides 

Appeal 177 resulting 
1644557: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner rejecting claims 1 to 8, 
inclusive. 

‘flaims 1 and 7 only are reproduced 
here as typical of those rejected. All 
of the claims have been presented in 
the examiner’s statement. 


in 





the contracted opening, but its circular 
contour is interrupted by the intersec- 
tion and merging therewith of two op- 
positely located, substantially conical 


cavities 23, forming in effect lateral ex- | 


tensions from the central or body part 
of the spate so that the resulting cham- 


extremities. 


The opening between the compression | 
space and the cylinder is restricted to an | 
sy | 

| area considerably less than the cross | 


area of the cylinder. The two liquid fuel 
injection nozzles 27 are mounted in the 
head with their spray orifices in the 
apical regions of the conical cavities 23. 

The fuel discharged from the orifice 
is a spray of moderately wide divergence 


very finely subdivided and pulverized and | 
very homegenous, that is to say, the fine | 
| fuel 


particles constituting the spray 


| cone are uniformly distributed through- 


| out the whole cross-section of such cone. | 
| The conical 
| spaced from the walls of the cavities | 


shaped fuel sprays are 


| they occupy and do not wet them. 





In the form of engine taken for illus- | 
tratién, the axes of the two opposed | 
| taneously with the injection of the fuel, 


sprays intersect each other at an ob- 
tuse angle which points towards the 
opening to the piston space and thereby 
the cloud of fuel fog resulting from the 
impact is given a tendency to move to- 


; ward the piston and counter to the flow | 


of air which the latter is pushing into 
the compression space through the re- 
stricted opening during the injection. 


Effect Created Regardless 


| Of Detail of the Means 


Price says “I consider my invention 
consists broadly in means for creating 
this effect regardless of the detail of 
the means by which the body cr cloud of 
finely divided fuel is' caused to be di- 
rected toward the restricted opening and 
counter to the air flow caused by the ad- 
vancing piston.” . “At some ap- 
preciable time before the end of the com- 
pression stroke, all of the fuel has been 
injected and is assuming a vaporous con- 
diticn which tends toward an increase in 
inflammability and at or slightly be- 


compression cause ignition, the engine 
card indicating the explosive effect char- 
acteristic of so-called constant volume 
engines.” 


The Ingersoll-Rand (Price-Rathbun) 


| Marine Heavy Oil Engine of the October, 


patent | 


1919, Circular describes the engine which 


uses the four-stroke cycle with low com- | 


: pression (about 200 pounds per square 


“1. In an internal combustion engine | 
the combination of a cylinder, injection | 
nozzles at opposite sides thereof for pro- | 
ducing substantially flat impacting fuel | 


, sprays transversely thereof, a chamber 
enclosing said sprays and substantially 
conforming to the shape thereof, and a 
xestricted passage between said chamber 


inch), direct injection of fuel and has no 
hot bulb or cap or any means ot ignition 
(except for a few seconds in starting) 
other than the temperature of compres- 


| Rathbun 





sion. In this engine “the compression 
is carried to 500 pounds and the fuel is 
then admitted gradually.” 

“There are three points of advantage 
in the low-compression cycle which | 
should be noted: 

“1. The mean effective pressure which | 
is proportional to the net work developed 
in the cylinder for the same brake horse- 
power of engine need be only 85 per 


Denial of Two Claims 


Affirmed at Rehearing 


Ruled Not to Embody Elements 
Defined in Other Portions 
of Two Applications. 


cent of that of the high compression 

The December, 1921, Ingersoll-Rand | 
Circular states it is “possible for the | 
Price-Rathbun Engine to attain a me- | 
chanical efiiciency of 75 per cent for the 
average four-cycle Diesel engine.” 

The described operations in the Inger- | 
soll-Rand Circulars are those of Price- 
engines operating with early 
fuel injection at low compression in the 
cylinder. 


Elongated Chamber Set 


Transversely of Cylinder 

The Banner engine forming ’the sub- | 
ject of this applicati6n is described as | 
follows? | 

“The engine illustrated in figures 1 
and 2 comprises a* cylinder 10 having a | 
cylinder head 11 both water jacketed in 
the usual manner. The cylinder head 
contains the usual exhaust and air inlet 
valves 12 and 13, respectively. The space 


between the cylinder head and cylinder | 


proper, however, is divided by a parti- 
tion 14, preferably water-cooled as indi- 
cated at 15, and having ~ restricted pas- 


sage or throat 16, through which air and | 





other gases are caused to pass during 


the reciprocation of the piston 17 within | 


the cylinder. 


“The partition 14 in the engine shown | 
is formed as a part of a member 18 in- 
terposed beneath the. cylinder head and | 


cooperating therewith to form an elon- 


. | gated, substantially flat chamber 19 ex- 
| the compression or spray, space by the | 


tending transversely of the cylinder and ; 


| of sufficient length and width to accomo- 


9 
ov. 


date the valves 12 and The fuel 
is introduged into the chamber in such 


manner aS to form a substantially flat | 
spray conforming in a general way to | 


the shape of the chamber. 
“The fuel is delivered to the nozzles 


through pipes 21 in a sudden ram-like | 


charge immediately psior to compression 
dead center, when movement of the pis- 
ton has practically ceased, and when the 


flow of air through the restricted pas- | 


sage 16 has ceased. Each flat spray is 
directed toward the central portion of 
the chamber where it meets with the 
other flat spray to form a narrow con- 
centrated fuel cloud which extends 


| agross the chamber. 


“As the sprays are projected through 
the body of hot compressed air in the 
chamber a relatively light fuel mist is 
formed about the surfaces thereof, due 


to the frictional contact of these sur- | 


This 
fuel mist is readily vapor- 
ized and starts burning almost simul- 
taneously with the initial injection. 
This initial combustion effects”the vapor- 
ization of the coarser fuel particles con- 
tained in the concentrated fuel cloud and 
prepares the same for quick burning. 
“Actual burning of the fuel in the con- 


ber is generally obl ae at noind | centrated cloud, however, cannot take 
S oe ith pointed | place until it has been brought in con- 


tact with the oxygen of the air neces- 
sary to carry out the chemical reaction. 


Major Combustion Occurs 


Upon Mixing With Oxygen 
“This mixture and contact of the air 
with the fuel in the concentrated cloud 
is effected, during the early part of the 
working stroke, by the turbulence set up 
in the chamber, restricted passage, and 
piston space at that time. This tur- 


| bulence is started by the initial com- 
| bustion of the fine fuel mist and is con- 


tinued and increased as the piston starts 
its working stroke and‘ permits the con- 
tents of the chamber to pass through the 
restricted passage into the piston space. 

“Thus, although initial combustion oc- 
curs in the chamber and almost simul- 


yet the major portion of the combustion 
occurs within the restricted passage and 
piston space, as the fuel in the concen- 
trated cloud is mixed with the oxygen 
of the air flowing from the chamber to 
the piston space. : 


“The injection of the fuel is timed to 


occur, as in the method above described, | 


immediately prior to compression dead 
center.” 
We can see no good reason for ignor- 


| ing the statements in the Schlumberger | 
| affidavit which shows the results ob- 


tained in tests made with the Price en- 
gine when changed from an advance fuel 
injection engine to a delayed fuel injec- 


| tion engine and regard the tests as con- 


vincing that there is a marked advance 
in results attained in the Banner con- 
struction over the Price engine when 
operated as a late fuel injection engine 
due to the difference in the form of the 
opposed flat spray. 


| Changes Produce 


fore the end of the struke this condition | 
and the increasing temperature due to | 


Marked Improvement 

We believe the changes made in the 
Price engine by Banner are not obvious 
and that they produce such marked im- 
provement in efficiency as to involve in- 
vention. 

We regard claims 1 to 6, inclusive, as 
patentable in that they specify a fuel 
chamber’ of a specified formation not 
shown in Price in cooperation with a 
novel form of spray whereby improved 
results are obtained. 


Claims 7 and 8 do not specify the form | 


of the fuel chamber and we regard these 
claims as involving nothing more than 
the substitution of a flat spray for the 
conical spray in the Price engine. 
The examiner is reversed as to claims 
1 to 6, inelusivé. As to claims 7 and 8 
the examiner affirmed. 
Rehearing in appeal 177: 
asks for a rehearing for 
follows: 
‘After an earnest and sincere effort | 


is , 
Petitioner 
reasons as 


| 
| 
| 
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PRRORESITION: Conspiracy: Transporting: Evidence.—The fact that an in- 

vitee accepted an invitation to ride in an automobile when there was 
whisky in it, held, insufficient to prove either that the invitee knew there was 
whisky in the automobile or that there was a conspiracy to transport the 
whisky.—Haning v. U. S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit)—Yearly In- 


dex Page 2298, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


pPsouisitiON: ‘Conspiracy: Transporting: Presumption of Innocence: Evi- 

dence.—Where a defendant was indicted and prosecuted for a conspiracy 
to transport intoxicating liquor and the jury returned a verdict of guilty but 
the evidence was as consistent with innocence as with guilt, held, judgment re- 
versed.—Haning v. U. S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit).—Yearly In- 


dex Page 2298, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


Patents 


P A 


TENTS: Invention: Oil Engine: Flat Sprays of Liquid Fuel.—Claims de- 
fining applicant’s invention in an oil or internal combustion engine, includ- 


ing means to inject flat sprays of, fuel into a combustion chamber of par- 
ticular form were held allowable.—Patents 1644556 and 1644557 to Banne1 
(Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 2299, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume II). 


Supreme Court 


The day call of the Supreme Court of 


will be found on page 12. 


Credit Given on Note 
Not Taxable Income 


Obligation Created to Secure 
Performance of Contract 
Is Contingent. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
bond to secure the performance of the 
covenants of the agreement with refer- 
ence to continuance of operation of plant 
during the period of five years and the 


amount agreed to be disbursed in wages. | 


It was further provided therein that | " 
| bor in acordance with the said contract 


the Overton Company could be released 
‘trom this obligation at any time dur- 
ing the five-year period by paying to the 
Board of Trade a sum of money equal 
to 5 per cent of the amount of wages 
provided by the contract to be paid dur- 


| ing the five-year period which had not 


up to that time been actually disbursed: 
This bond was never given, but in lieu 
thereof an instrument was delivered to 


the Board of Trade reading as follows: | 
“On or before five years from the date ! 
| hereof, for value received, the S. E. Over- 


ton Company, a corporation under the 
laws of the State of Michigan, promises 
to pay to the South Haven Board of 
Trade, a corporation under the laws of 
the State of Michigan, the sum of ($10,- 
000) Ten Thousand Dollars, with inter- 
est at 6 er cent after due. This note 


is given vo secure the faithful perform- | 


ance, by the maker hereof, of the con- 
ditions and terms of an agreement this 
day entered into between the parties 
hereto; and it is agreed and understood 


' that, at the end of each year of the five- 
year period mentioned and provided for | 


in and by said agreement, there shall be 
indorsed hereon a’ sum equal to 5 per 


cent of the amount of wages in said | 
1 


agreement provided to be paid by the 
maker and which shall have been actually 
paid out by second party under said 


/ agreement during the preceding year. 


until the end of the fifth year; and at 


the end of said five-year period, if the | 
maker shall not then have paid out the | 
| entire amount of wages in said agree- 
ment provided tafbe paid by it, then the 


to understand the decision rendered on 
March 14, 1927, appellant has been un- 
able to reconcile the several findings of 


the Honorable Examiners-in-Chief or to | 
comprehend the basis for the adverse | 


holdings as to claims 7 and 8.” 
Petitioner quotes as follows from the 
top of page 7 of “the opinion: 
if, there is a marked advance in 
the results attained in the Banner con- 


| struction over the Price engine when 


operated as a late fuel injection engine 
due to the difference in form of the op- 
posed flat spray.” 

Appellant says he believes this finding 
to be correct and supported by the 
Schulmberger affidavit, as well as the 
Banner affidavit and publications of 


| record in this and the companion appeal. | 


Nevertheless claims 7 and 8 have been 
held to be unpatentable with the follow- 
ing comment: 

=, we regard these claims as 
involving nothing more than the substi- 
tution of a flat spray in the Price en- 
gine.” 


Appellant is unable to understand why | 


these claims should be denied when the 
“marked advance in the results 
tained”’ have been found to be due to 


the substitution of flat for round sprays. | 


Substitution of Flat Sprays 


Does Not Involve Invention 
The Banner construction differs from 
the 


troduced and it is, in our opinion, that 
difference in the Banner construction 
from the Price construction together 
with the substitution of the flat sprays 
for the conical sprays of Price that pro- 
duce the “marked advance,” not in the 
mere substitution of flat sprays in the 
Price engine construction. 

The rejected claims 7 and 8 do not 
define the chamber which is characteris- 
tic of the Banner construction. They 
amount to nothing more than the sub- 
stitution of flat sprays for the conical 
sprays % Price in the Price engine and 
such substitution, in our opinion, does 
not involve invention. 

Our opinion rendered March 14, 1927, 


would have been more clearly stated | 


had the works “and the form of the 
chamber into which it is introduced” 
been. added before the period following 
the word “spray” in line 6 of page 7. 

To that extent we modify our opin- 
ion of March 14, 1927, and deny the 
petition for rehearing, 


at- | 
| bond were inserted solely for the pur- | 
the | 


Price construction in the form of | 
chamber into which the sprays are in- | 


the United States for Thursday; 


| 
| 





| maker hereof shall pay the payee herein | 
named, in full satisfaction of this note, | 


| 5 per cent of the said wages provided 


to be paid and which shall then rémain 
| unpaid. 
| “The maker has the right to be re- 
| leased from the terms of this note at 


any time on the payment to the maker | 


| of 5 per cent of the amount of wages 
in said agreement provided for and 
| which shall then remain unpaid.” 


On the back of said instrument there 


appears the following indorsement: 
Credit as per statement August 
1917, $2,233.01. 
Credit as pei 
1918, $1,462.92. 
The Overton Company kept a record 
of its pay rolls with a view of determin- 
ing whether or not it was employing lab 


1, 


statement August 1, 


of 1916 by debiting the Board of Trade 
5 per cent of the pay roll during the 
years 1916 to 1919, inclusive, as follows: 

1916, $1,001.79; 1917, $1,181.21; 1918, 
| $1,512.93; 1919, $6,304.07., Total, $10,- 
000,00. 


Taxes Were Assessed 
| Upon:Payroll Amounts 

In auditing the income and profits tax 
returns of the S. E. Overton Company 
for the calendar years 1918 and 1919, 


the Commissioner aded to gros sincome | 


| for the year 1918, $1,512.93, for the year 
1919, $6,304.07, and on the basis of in- 


| creased taxable income assessed the ad- | 


| ditional taxes recovery of which is here 
| sought. 
The question presented to the court by 


this record is whether the sums of 


$1,512.93 and $6,304.07 were taxable in- | 


come for the years 1918 and 1919 re- 
spectively. 

It is the claim of the Government that 
the contract of 1916 should be construed 

Trade would pay 5 per cent of plaintiff’s 
| pay roll (not to exceed $10,000) in con- 
sideration of plaintiff’s agreement to re- 
| in wages during the ensuing five years. 
It is argued that in making its in- 


amount paid to its employes during those 
years as a part of its necessary ex- 
penses when as a matter of fact 


paid back to the taxpayer in those years 
| by the Board of Trade in the form of 
credits. against money previously 
vanced. 

It is contended that these credits re- 


| fore be reduced by these amounts. 





no difference 
increased. or 


it makes 
income is 


creased. 
f 


| Note Did Not Create 
Absolute Liability 


It seems to the court that the con- 
tention of the Government cannot be 
sustained. 
express or implied, in the 1916 contract 
that the taxpayer shall repay to the 


advanced by it. 


tract and licbility for damages for non- 


as an agreement whereby the Board of | 


main in South Haven and pay $210,000 | 


; Cushman, Joseph Augustine. 
come-tax return for the years 1918 and | 
1919 the taxpayer deducted the entire | 


the | 
sums of $1,512.93 and $6,304.07 were | 


| Davidson, 


ad- | 


duced the taxpayer’s liability under the | 
contract to repay the advance of $10,000 | 
which had heen invested in betterments | 
; and improvements and that the deduc- ! 
| tions taken by the taxpayer must there- | 
It | 
is urged that, so far as the determina- | 
tion of taxable: net income is concerned, | 
whether gross | 
deductions de- | 


There is no provision, either | 


performance, it is clear that the pro- | 


visions relating to the furnishing of a 


pose of securing performance on 
| part of the taxpayer. 

| The agreements concerning amount to 
be paid to the Board of Trade upon de- 
fault are obviously an attempt to_liqui- 
| date damages for nonperformance Which 
| Speculative. Neither the bond called 
was actually given can be construed as 
creating an absolute liability. 

It is evident that an effort thereby 
was made to create a liability for dam- 
ages contingent upon entire or partial 
nonperformance by the taxpayer of the 
executory proviseions of the contract. 
The fact is that this liability never be- 
came absolute. The fact that this con- 
tingent liability was to be measured by 
the degree of the taxpayer’s default in 
performing its contract cannot by any 


an agreement on the part of the Board 
of Trade to pay 5 per cent of the tax- 
payer’s pay roll. 

Such a construction is not only con- 


ment but was obviously not the intent 
of the partiles. To construe a bond 





contract or a note given for the same 
purpose in the manner suggested by 
defendant would be to do violence to 


would otherwise be uncertain and highly | 


for by the contract nor the note which | 


process of reasoning be distorted into | 


| trary to the express terms of the agree- | 


| fendant Mrs. 





given to secure the performance of a | 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Allen, Eugene Thomas. Steam wells and 
other thermal activity at “The Gey- 
sers,” California, by E. T. Allen and 
Arthur L. Day. (Carnegie institution 
of Washington. Publication no. 378.) 
106 p. Wash., Carnegie institution 
of Washington, 1927. 27-19280 

Bahr, Fritz. Fritz Bahr’s commercial 
floriculture; a practical manual for 
the retail grower, by Fritz Bahr... 
2d (rev.) ed., with more than three 
hundred illustrations. 615 p., illus. 
N. Y., A. T. De La Mare co., 1927. 

27-19270 

Bergh, Louis Otto, comp. Law and pro- 
cedure of the United States; a 
summary outline of selected topics, 
compiled under the direction of ... 
68 p. N. Y., 1927. 27-19254 

Boothby, Robert John Graham. _Indus- 
try & the state, a Conservative view 
by ... John de V. Loder, Harold Mac- 
millan, and Hon. Oliver Stanley, 269 p. 
London, Macmillan, 1927. 27-19230 

Chamberlin, Ralph Vary. . New North 
American spiders. (Proceedings of 
the California academ- of sciences, 
4th ser. vol. xiv. no. 7. -\ug. 14, 1925). 
p. 105-142, illus. San Francisco, 
1925. 2719283 

Chicago. Bureau of social surveys. Se- 
lected bibliography on housing, zoning 
and city planning in Chicago. 
of social surveys ... 
19 p. Chicago, The Fred J. 
co., 1926. 

Clayton, Henry Helm. 
weather records, collected from official 
sources by Dr. Felix Exner, Sir Gil- 
bert Walker, Dr. G. C. Simpson, H. 
Helm Clayton, Robert C. Mossman; 
assembled and arranged for publica- 
tion by Published under 
from John A. Roebling. (Smithsonian 
miscellaneous collections. 
volume) Published 2913. 
Wash., Smithsonian institution, 

27-26885 


27-13481 


1199 


Cole, Frank Raymond. . 


the terminal abdominal structures of 


cisco, The Academy, 1927. Bibliogra- 
phy: p. 455-456. 27-19289 
Collins, Archie Frederick. The 
amateur’s handbook: a complete, au- 
thentic and informative work on wire- 
telegraphy and_ telephony, 
5th ed., rev. by George C. Bax- 
ter Rowe.. 424 p., illus. N. Y., 
Crowell, 1927. 


less 


on the law of mortgages. 
Ralph Leigh Ramsbotham, 2 v. Lon- 
don, Stevens and sons, 1927. 


Cronin, James T:omas. A basic plan for 
Catholic curriculum construction .. . 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic university 
of America, 1927.) 131 p. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1927. 27-19275 

Curtis, Wini: ‘ton Conway. Textbook of 
general zoology, by ... and Mary J. 
Guthrie. 585 p. illus. N. Y., Wiley, 
1927. 27-19275 

. .Fora- 

minifera from the Eocene near Coal- 

inga, California, by ... . and G. Dallas 

Hanna. (Proceedings of the California 

Academy of sciences. 4th ser. vol. xvi, 

no. 8. April 22, 1927.) San Fran- 

cisco, The Academy, 1927.  27-19286 

Charles. Davidson’s Concise 
precedents in conveyancing, with prac- 
tical notes . . . 21st ed., by Arthur 
Turnover Murray. 488 p. London, 
Sweet and Maxwell, 1926. 27-19258 

Dawson, William Harbutt. 
Cobden and foreign policy; a critical 
exposition with specia} reference to 
our dey and its problems. 349 p. Lon- 
don, Allen, 1926. 

Dietz, Frederick Charles. 
dustrial revolution. (The 
studies in European history) 


. The in- 
Berkshire 
111 p. 


Presence in Auto Fails 


As Proof of Conspiracy | 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
legal presumption was that she did not 
so conspire. When all the substantial 
evidence is as consistent with innocence 
as with guilt, it is the duty of the ap- 


| pellate court to r@verse a judgment of 
Board of Trade the amount of money | Hatt ar 
; -..* 6| conviction. 

Assuming the validity | 
f . a : pr eeens «| ; ee 
| of the executory portions of the con- | States, 227 Fed. 855, 857; Edwards v. 


Vernon v. United States, 
146 Fed. 121, 128, 124; Wright v. United 
United States, 7 Fed. (2d) 357, 360; 
Siden v. United States, 9 Fed. (2d) 241, 


244; Ridenour v. United States, 14 Fed.. | 


888, 893. 
The rélevant and substantial evidence 


| in this case is not only as consistent, 


but much more consistent, with the in- 
nocence than with the guilt of the de- 


spiracy charged in the indictment and, 
as Haning could not 
each of the judgments in this case must 
be reversed and the cases must be re- 


| manded to the court below with direc- | 
It is so | 


tions to set aside the verdicts. 


‘ordered. 


“August 26, 1927. 


the rules of law pertaining to construc- 
tion of contracts. 


The court therefore finds that the 


amounts of $1,512.93 and $6,304.07 were | 


not taxable income for the years 1918 
and 1919 respectively. The claims for 
refund filed by petitioner are found to 
be sufficient to include this ground of 
recovery. 

Findings of fact 


ion upon which judgment will be en- 
tered in the consolidated cases for the 
amounts paid by plaintiff with interest 


at 6 per cent on such amounts from the | 


respective dates of payment, 
September 19, 1927, 


) 





Bureau | 
November, 1926. | 
Ringley | 


World | 


grant | 


v. 79 (whole | 
p. | 


1927. | 


. A study of 


27-19259 | 


Richard | 


27-19246 | 


Vinciquerra of the con- | 


conspire alone, | 


: ; ; | Thomas, Edgar. 
male Diptera (two-winged flies). (Pro- | = 


ceedings of the California academy of | 
sciences. 4th ser. vol. xvi, no. 14. April | 
27, 1927). p. 397-499, illus. San Fran- | 


, Wiltsie, Charles Hastings. 
radio | 


by | 


27-19264 | 


Coote, Richard Holmes. Coote’s Treatise | 
9th ed., by | a , 
| Wilson, David Alec. 


N. Y., Holt, 1927. 
Douglas, Lloyd Cassel. 
ing miracles. 260 p. 
1927. 27-19241 
Fiske, Charles, bp. The Christ we know, 
Son of man and Son of God: Master, 
Lord and Saviour. 273 p. N. Y,, 
Harper, 1927. 27-19242 
Fitzgerald, Patrick. Industrial combi- 
nation in England. 230 p. N. Y., Pit- 
man, 1927. 27-19228 
Frasier, George Willard. An introduc- 
tion to education, by . . . and Winfield 
D. Armentrout ... Rev. ed. 364 p. 
Chicago, Scott, Foresman and co. 
1927. 27-19273 
King, Franklin Hiram. Farmers of forty 
centuries; or, Permanent agriculture 
in China, Korea and Japan, by... 
Edited by Professor J. P. Bruce. 379 
p. illus. London, Cape, 1927. 27-19271 
McDougall, William. Janus: the con- 
quest of war; a psychological inquiry. 
159 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 27-19223 
Millais, John Guille. Magnolias, by... 
with illusrations by R. Millais and 
from photographs. 250 p. N. Y., 
Longmans, 1927. 27-19281 
Packard, Sidney Raymond. . . . Europe 
and the church under Innocent III. 
(The Berkshire studies in European 
history). 109 p. N. Y., Holt, 1927. 
27-19244 
study on 
198 p. 


27-19224 
Those disturb- 
N. Y., Harper, 


Richardson, John Henry. A 
the minimum wage, by . 
London, Allen, 1927. 27-19232 

Schumann, Charles Henry, jr. Descrip- 
tive geometry problems, by . .. and 
‘Frank H. Lee. 10 p., 641. N. Y., Van 
Nostrand, 1927. 27-19279 

Stormzand, Martin James. Progressive 
methods of teaching. (Riverside text- 
books in education, ed. by E. P. Cub- 
berley) 381 p. Boston, Houghton, 
1927. 27-19272 

T'ang Leang-li. China in revolt; how 
a civilization became a nation, by 

. foreword by Dr. Tsai Yuan-pei 
... preface by the Hon. Bertrand Rus- 
sell, F. R. S. 176 p. London, N. 
Douglas, 1927. 27-19247 

The economics of small> 

holdings; a study based on a survey of 

small scale farming in Carmarthen- 

shire, by . . . with preface by C. S. 

Orwin. 132 p. Cambridge, Eng., The 

University press, 1927. 27-19229 

A treatise on 

the law and practice of mortgage fore- 

closure on real property, and of reme- 
dies collateral thereto, with fomns, to- 
gether with the essentials of the law 
of mortgages including redemption, by 

4th ed., rev. and enl. by Samuel 

W. Eager. iv. Rochester, N. Y., Wil- 

liamson law book company, 1927. 

27-19253 

Carlyle at his zenith 

507 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 

27-19012 

Wise, Jennings Cropper. Robert E. Lee: 
Unionist; address delivered by ... 
before Rion-Bowman post no. 632, 
Veterans of foreign wars of the United 
States, Department of Virginia, Lee’s 
birthday, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
January 19, 1927. 21 p. Harisonburg, 
P. & L. press, 1927. 27-12474 


(1848-53). 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Decisions of Courts and Opinions Af- 
fecting Labor, 1926. Labor Laws of 
the United States Series. Bulletin of 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics No. 444. Price, 45 cents. 

[L26-237] 

Census ef Dyes and Other Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals, 1926. Trade In- 
formation Series No. 35. Issued by 
the United States Tariff Commission. 
Price, 30 cents. [18-26799] 

Some Economic Aspects of the Market- 
ing of Milk and Cream in New Eng- 
land. By William A. Schoenfeld, Sen- 
ior Agricultural Economist, Division 
of Cooperative Marketing, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Circular No, 
16, Department of Agriculture. Price, 
20 cents. Agr. 27-637 

Buoy List, Cape Lookout to Hillsboro In. 
let, 1927. Sixth Lighthouse District, 
1927 (Corrected to September 1). 
Price, 20 cents. [11-35918] 

Survey of Current Business, October, 
1927, No. 74. Compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Price, 10 cents. [21-26819] 

Radio Service Bulletin, No. 126. Issued 
monthly by the Radio Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents, 

[15-26255] 

School Life. Published monthly, except 
July and August, by the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
Volume XIII, No. 2, October, 1927, 
Price, 5 cents. [E18-902] 


CHRONOLOGY OF 


WOODROW 
WILSON 


Compiled for 


MARY VANDERPOOL 
PENNINGTON 





and conclusions of | 
law may be submitted for signature in | 
conformity with the terms of this opin- | 


By John 


Randolph Bolling and 
Others 


Every admirer of Woadrow 
Wilson will want to own this 
book. It gives the events of. 
each important day of Wilson’s 
career in chronological order— 
tells in his own words the ideals 
for which he stood—and in- 
cludes also a wealth of other 
valuable material: Correspond- 
ence, speeches, war messages, 
the text of the Covenant of the . 
League of Nations, etc. 


Illustrated, $3.50 
STOKES, Publisher 
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Army Air Corps 
Praised for Aid 
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Given to Aviation 


Secretary Davis Says Its La- | 


bor Is Responsible for 
Present Efficiency of 
Aimerican Planes. 


Military aviation of the United States, 


of equipment and flyers 


in quality 


“takes second to none” in the 
of War, Dwight F. 
addre October 


of Wright Field, 


place 
the Secreta 
declared in 
the dedication 
Davton, Ohio. 
The Materic! 
Air Corps, now 
Secretary Davis 
crease the efficiencs 
and, thanks to its labors, 
is gett Army planes of superior 
sign and perfor : 
Material Division Moved. 
movirg of the Division from Mc- 
Field into |: xy and more com- 
buildings he War Secretary 
1 decisivi forward step in 
s endeavors to have this 
with air develop- 
countries—and a little 
» procession if possible.” 
of ry ad- 


world, 
Davis, 
12 at 


an 


Division of Army 
Wright Field, 
intended to in- 
Army aircraft 
America today 
de- 


housed. at 
said, ‘‘is 
ot 


ing 


nance 


The 
Cook 
modious 
“marks 
the Government’ 
country keep abreast 
ment in her 
bit ahead of tl 

The full text 
dress 


So 


sala, 


ot 
Secreta Davis’ 
follows: 

we 
very 
ram- 


gen- 


concel ned, 
Not 
stands the 
nearly 


the first 


far as aviation is 
are today on hi 
‘far from here still 
shackle structure which 
eration ago housed 
built by the Wright Brothers- 
and Orville. We are therefore, in more 
than one building upon the 
foundation laid the Wright brothers 
and it is only fitt that we in this hour 
should recollect and honor the courage, 
patience and ability that made _ those 
first flying machines possible. They 
blazed the way toward the enormous air 
development has taken place during 
the last two decades and should inspire 
America to carry on in its efforts to set 
the world in aerial transportation. 


storic ground. 
a 
airplanes 
—Wilbur 
sense, 
by 


ing 


tnat 


pace 
Progress Since 1903. 

In these days when airmen are beat- 
ing their wings against the barriers of 
space—impatient and intrepid in their 
efforts to expand the usefulness of air- 
craft—it seems hardly possible that less 
than ago the g 
tried to make a sceptic world believe 
that they had actually succeeded in keep- 
ing a flying machine in the air for 
most half a minute. 

We have sten rapid and revolutionary 
changes in flying since 1903. There is 
a wide distinction between the 12 sec- 
flown by the Wright brothers in’ 
their first take-off at Kitty Hawk and 
the recent sensational flights accom- 
plished by Lindbergh, Maitland, Byrd, 
Hegenherge Chamberlin and _ other 
ators. A large share the credit 
for developments that made those flights 
possible belongs to those who at McCook 
Field performed painstaking research 
and exhaustive tests. 


25 years 


] 
al- 


onds 


avi 


e 
Ol 


Those who have 


surface of 


scratched beneath the 
development—military as 
well as cominercial—know that, to 
large extent, preliminary research and 
tests undertaken at McCook Field gave 
American motors and airolanes the 
splendid performance they 
today. 

The Materi 


air 


iel Division ha made con- 
tributions to aviati that cannot be 
.tvanslated into terms of ordinary appre- 
ciat.on. raise Is because re- 
sults speak for themselves. One 
not be an engineer or an av 
derstand the he earth 
compass, the 0 bea 


air-cooled motors, 


yn 
needless 


iator 
value of inductor 
the para- 
efficient pr 
sound airplane designs. Un 
hat, appreciate the 
of Materie! Diviston 
t t has been an important factor 
in producing aviation progress rep- 
resented by the 


4: 


rad ‘on, 


chute, 


lleres 


pe and 


dc rstanding we can 


attainments the 
because 


the 


American Planes Superior. 
The Materiel Division, primarily, 


have attained 


need | 
to un- | 


improvement I have men- | 


is | 


intended to increase the efficiency of | 


Army aircraft and, thanks to its labors, 
America today is getting Army planes 
of superior design and performance. 
Our planes are equipped to fly. We 
have skilled pilots to fly them. Only in 


numbers are we possibly surpassed by | 


any nation. In quality of equipment and 


flyers the Army Air Corps of the United | 


States takes second place to none. 


This country was the first in the world | 


to use the airplane for military purposes. 


In 1909 the Government bought its first | 


airplane. Since that time we have pro- 


gressed steadily and we believe we have | 


kept pace* with the world in aircraft 
development. Under the terms 
five-year Aymy Air Corps program, 
will, by the end of 1932, have an Army 
air strength of 1,800 military planes 
able to perform the type of work for 
which they are designed, and handled 
by pilots of superior training—in short, 
our Army strength will be one in which 
we can have pride and confidence. 

The very progress brought about in 
our Army planes has found reflection in 
<ammercial planes. 


of the | 
we | 


The Government has | 


been eager and ready to let commercial | 


aviation benefit by the results of suc- 
cessful tests conducted at its laboratories. 
Aviation Secrets Not Hoarded. 

This is not a military nation given to 
hoarding progress made in military re- 
search when that progress can be of 
aid to the general public. Hence the 
products of the brains and diligence at 


| 
| 


the disposal of the Government in pro- | 
moting aviation knowledge are also at | 
the disposal of the commerce and in- | 


will be 


* B00) 
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Sunway of All News Cetrigined in Todays Issue 


. 

Aeronautics 
Secretary of War dedicates Wright 
field and reports that present efficiency 
of Army airplanes depends upon Ma- 
terial Divisian of Air Corps. 
Page 12, Col. 1 

mail 
a to operate 


Airplanes carrying 
Key West and Havan 
recular schedule. 


on 


Col. 7 


con- 


Page 3, 
Cleveland-Louisvil air mail 
tract awarded. 
Col. 1 
Representative Oliver advocates Fed- 
Hl airways. 
Page 


Page 8, 


eral control of a 


1, Col. 


. 
Agriculture 
Secretary of Agriculture expresses 
hope next Congress will provide ade- 
quate farm relief in order to permit 
consideration of problems of agricul- 
tural research. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Department Agriculture declares 
that wheat growers lose 
nually by failure to remove weed seeds 
and other foreign matter 
keting. 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Favorable weather during September | 


responsible for increase in corn pro- 
duction. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
ain harvests reported 


itain. 


Hay and 
in Great 


gi 
poor br 


Page 5, Col. 7 


Shipments of Spanish onions 


ess than in 1926. 


Page 5, Col. 5 | 


Supply of farm labor reported plenti- 
ul with wages slightly below 1926. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


indicative of wheat 


ces. 


Weekly chart 
production and p 
Page 8, Col 2 
Daily price analysis of New York 
meat and Chicago livestock markets. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
op report. 


Page 4, Col. 


Appropriations 
nsidering and report- 
bills for next Con- 


Weekly weather and « 


6 


Dates set for co 
ing appropriatior 
gress. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


Automotive Industry 


War Department to determine where 
and to what extent automotive power 
should be substituted for draft ani- 
mals in military transportation. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

New Zealand revises tariffs *on auto- 
mobiles and motion pictures. 

Page 8, Col 4 


Banking-Finance 


Monthly review by Federal Reserve 
Board shows increased demand on Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks for credit and cur- 
vency in September caused by exports 
of gold and usual conditions obtaining 
during harvest season. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Weekly chart indicative of debts to 
individual accounts and loans and dis- 
counts of Federal Reserve Banks, Fed- 
eral Reserve ratio, call and time money 
rates, bond and stock prices and busi- 
ness failures. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

District Court, Mich., holds amount 
credited on note given to secure per- 
formance of contract is not taxable in- 
come. (S. E. Overton & Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Howard says he will renew his 

t to secure Congressional aid in 
guarding bank deposits. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Department of State gives sanction 
to flotation itt United States of $39,- 
000,000 loan to Prussia. 


Rep. 


for 


afc 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Weekly report on silver imports~of | 


India show reduction. 
Page 7, Col. 
Daily statemept of the United ont 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
e “Railroads.” 


Books-Publicdtions 


Publications issued by 


ment. 


Page 11, Col. 7 | 
books received at the Library | 


New 


of Congress. 


Chemicals 


Production of acid 


dustry of the nation. There are, of 
course, contributions to aviation that are 
purely of military value, but contfbu- 
tions of general application have been 
passed on in order that the public may 
obtain full benefit from them. 

Many 
made at 
written 


important air discoveries were 
McCook Field. Histo was 
I am confident that even 
further advancements and that even more 
startling chapters of aviation history 
written at the new laboratories. | 

The men and women of Dayton who, 
by the presentation of this site, made it 
possible for the Government to erect 
these spacious buildings and provide the 
machinery they house, have made a gift | 
to air progress in America that deserves 
and receives the heartfelt appreciation 
not alone of the Government and the 
Army but of the entire nation. 


there. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


between | 


6 | 


millions an- | 


before mar- | 


show | 


| Bowman.) 


the govern- | 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 


phosphates de- | 


i Mr. 


> 


creased 21 
months of 192 


\ 


per cent during first six 
27. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Productive capacity of United States 
dye factories declared to exceed do- 
mestic and foreign demands. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Soviet Russia planning syndication 
of chemical plants. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Child Welfare 


Improved standards of measurement 
needed to restore record growth of 
children. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


| Claims 


Proceedings of the United 
Court of Claims. 


Coal 


Colorado 


for lease. 


States 


Page 12 


coal lands 


Page 8, Col. 1 
coke production. 

Page 8, Col. 2 
Commerce-Trade 


months of 


crease during first eight 
1927. 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Weekly report on silver imports of 
India show reduction. 
Page 7, Col. 
Shipments of Spanish onions show 
less than in 1926. 


Weekly business index chart by the 


Department of Commerce. 
Page 8, Col. 


Corporations 


District Court, Mich., holds amount | 
credited on note given to secure per- 
formance of contract is not taxable in- 
come. (S. E. Overton & Co.) 


Page 10, Col. 4 | 
Board of Tax Appeals sustains right | 


of Commissioner to send second notice 
of tax deficiency for same year. (J. W. | 


Cotten 


Weekly chart indicative of cotton 


| production and prices. 
Page 8, Col 2 | 


Weekly cotton crop report. 
Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax | 


Decisions on Page 10. 


Customs 


Customs Court holds water flowers | 


erroneously classified as toys. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
President Coolidge creates an addi- 
ional port of entry at Lancaster, Minn. 
Page 8, Col 2 


Education 


President leaves for Pittsburgh to 
address Carnegie Institute celebration. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Electrical Industry 


Exports of electrical equipment in- 
*rease during first eight months of 
1927. 

Page 8, Col. 6 


F oreign Affairs 


conference 
of consular 
as service 
sources of 


\ 


Pan American still de- 
hating. question 
ng considered 
rather than as 


revenue. 


charges 
national 


Department of State declines to 
make public text of recent tariff note 


to France until after negotiations be- | 


tween the two countries. 
-| Page 1, Col. 7 
Department of State gives sanction 
to flotation in United States of $30,- 
000,000 lean to Prussia. 
Page 1, 
with Secretary of 


to China confer 


| State. 


Game and Fish 


Glen C. Leach, of Ahe, 
Fisheries, describes the 
Division of Fish Culture. 
lg Page 4, Col 3 

Weekly chart indicative of wholesale 
| fish prices. 


Bureau 
‘vork of the 


Page 8, Col. 2 


Supreme Court | 


of the 
United States 


| Journal and Day Call 


The Court of the United 
States heard argumcnts in three cases 
on October 12. ‘Two cases were sub- 
mitted on the briefs. One attorney was 
admitted to practice before the Court. 

The full text of the Journal for 
day and the Day Call for 
October 13, follows: 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 


Supreme 


to be offered | 


Weekly chart indicative of coal and | 


Exports of electrical equipment in- | 


7 | 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Page 10, Col. 1 | 


Page 4, Col. 6 | 


fees hbe- | 


Page 3, Col.2 | 


Col. 3 | 
Ambassador to Mexico and Minister | 


Page 3, Col. 1 | 


of | 


the | 
Thursday, | 


Federal agents aiding states in en- 
forcement of game laws. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
of the United States. . 
Page 3 


~Y * ‘ ~ 
| Gov't Topical Survey 
Glen C. Leach, of the Bureau of | 
, Fisheries, describes the work of the | 
Division of Fish Culture. 
| 
| 
} 


Page 4, Col 3 
Inland Waterways 


Secretary of War announces that 
| plans for the Mississippi River flood | 
control will be submitted to next Con- 
gress, and will make*provisions, to meet | 
problems of New Orleans. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Compilation of financial and operat- 
| ing data for 1926 is issued for 142 
| water lines subject to Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission jurisdiction. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Geological Survey to require more 
complete records of discharge of rivers 
and of topography as necessary essen- 
tial to adequate flood control. 
Page 2, Col. 1 





| Insurance 
Weekly mortality statistics. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Iron and Steel 


Weekly chart indicative of composite | 
| prices of iron and steel products. 
| Page 8, Col. 





Lalor 


Employment forecasts favorable con- 
ditions for winter employment. 

Page 1,Col 1 

Supply of farm labor reported plenti- 

| ful with wages slightly below 1926. 

Page 1, Col. 

Foreign labor review for’ September. 

Page 12, Col .7 





Leather 


| American exports of leather to Japan 
show steady increases in recent years. 
Page 9, Col. 7 





Lumber 


Weekly. chart 
production. 
| Page 8, Col. 2 | 


| Manufacturers 


Patent claims allowed for improve- 
ment of internal combustion engine. 
(Otto A. Banner.) 


indicative of lumber 





Page 11, Col. 1 | 


| 
' . . 
Milling 
Coarse grains and wheat placed on | 
same rate parallel. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Weekly chart indicative of wheat 
production and pz-ices. 
Page 8, Col 2 


Motion Pictures 


New Zealand revifes tariffs on auto- 
mobiles and motion pictures. 
Page 8 Col 4 | 


| National Defense 


War Department to determine where 

and to what extent automotive power | 
| should be substituted for draft ani- 

mais in military transportation. 
Page 1, Col. 

Secretary of War dedicates Wright | 

| field and reports that present efficiency 


of Army airplanes depends upon Ma- | 
terial Division of Air Corps. 
Page 12, Col. 1 

Comptroller General rules active 
duty pay is not due retired Army offi- | 
| cers on leave of absence. | 
Page 4, Col. 1 | 

issued to the personnel of 

Department. 


| Orders 
the War 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
| Page 4, Col. 6 
. 
Oil 
| California oil and gas leases to be | 
| sold at auction. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Weekly chart indicative of petroleum 
production. 


| 
| 

| Page 8, Col. 2 
| 


Packers 
Weekly chart indicative of 
| and hog production and prices, 
Page 8, Col. 2 
analysis of New York 


cattle | 


Daily 


price 


Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 


Sanford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 


was admitted to practice. 
No. 17. William C. 
pany, Incorporated, appellant, v. 
United States. Submitted by 
Carroll Low for the appellant, and by 
' Solicitor General Mitchell, and Gard- 
ner F. Lloyd for the appellee, --ith leave 
to appellant to file a brief within one 
week, on motion of Georg® Maurice 
Morris, in that behalf. 

No. 29. Gong Lum and Chow How, next 
| friends for Martha Lum, plaintiffs in 
| error, v. G. P. Rice, L. C. Brown, Henry 
McGowan, et al. Submitted by 
N. Flowers for the plaintiffs in error, 
and by Rush H. Knox and E. C. Sharp 
for the defendants in error. 

No. 185. 
| The United States of America. 


| . Joseph R. Curl, of Wheeling, W. Va., | 


& Com- 
The 


Atwater 


Argu- 


Walter | 


James | 


Joseph Marron, petitioner, v. | 


La 
Indexed b y Groups and Classifications 


| class rates, 
| lishers. 


| invitee knew there was whisky in auto- 
| mobile or that there was a conspiracy 
to transport whisky. 


| and liquor cargo, 


|} and 70,000 gallons of alcohol. 


| hears arguments relative to rights of 


| Public Health 


| Public Lands 


| for lease. 


| Public Utilities 


| Publishers 


| Post Offices 


| for a new postal rate, predicated on a 
| revision of present transient 


lishers. 


| begn marked by advent of radiotele- 
| graph. 


| Railroads 


| time 
bridges across Chicago River. 


' 





meat and Chicago livestock markets. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Patents 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Postal Service 


Chairman of House Committee on 
Post Offices says he will introduce 
legislation at next Congress providing 
for a new postal rate, predicated on a 
revision of present transient second 
to meet criticisms of pub- 


Page 1, Col. 9 
Airplanes carrying mail between 
Key West and Havana to operate on 
regular schedule. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Cleveland-Louisville air mail con- 
tract awarded. 
Page 8, Col. 
Weight limit increased on parcels ‘ 
Iraq. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Prohibition 


Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit, finds 
that acceptance of invitation to ride | 
in automobile is. insufficient proof that 


(Having v. U.S.). 
Page 10, Col. 6 | 
Federal Attorney of New Orleans |} 
recommends release of Honduran ship 
and decree of for- 
feiture is entered against British ship 


Page 3, Col.'7 
Supreme Court of the United States 


individual convicted under National 
Pfohibition Act. (Marron v. U. S.) 
Pagé 1, Col. 5 


Weekly mortality statistics. 


Page 2 


Col. 4 


Colorado coal lands to be offered 

Page 8, Col. 1 

California oil and gas leases to be 
sold at auction. 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce says new 
era in transoceanic communication has 
been marked by advent of radiotele- 
graph. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

International Radiotelegraphic Con- | 
ference considers Corina report as 
telegraphic. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Chairman of House Committee on 
says he will introduce | 
legislation at next Congress providing 


second | 
class rates, to meet criticisms of pub- 


Page 1, Col. 9 


Radio 


Department of Commerce says new 
era in transoceanic communication has 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 
International Radiotelegraphie Con- 
ference considers Cortina report as | 
telegraphic. | 
Page 3, Col. 4 


President of Canadian National rail- | 
ways applies for authority to become | 
director or officer of Muskegon Rail- 
way & Navigation Company. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Railroads serving Alabama are or- 
dered to apply to the transportation of 
fertilizers and fertilizer materials in 
intrastate’commerce in that State. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


War Department grants extension of 
for construction of railroad 





Page 6, Col. 5 
Seaboard Air Line given further ex- 


| tension of time to complete pierce of | 
| line in Florida. 


Page 6, Col. 6 

Continuation of full text of report 
placing valuation upon property of | 
Pere Marquette Railway. | 
Page 6, Col. 1 

Proceedings reopened authorizing. 
New York Central to acquire branch 
lines. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Seaboard Air Line authorized to en- | 


ment by Hugh L. Smith for the peti- 
tioner, and by Assistant Attorney Gen- 


eral Willebrandt for the respondent. 


No. 195. Augustin 
Manuel Santiago, petitioners, v. The 
United States of America. Argued by E. 
B. Wilcox for the petitioners, and by 
Assistant to the Attorney General Dono- 
van for the respondent. 

No. 226. 
Lima, petitioners, v. The United States 
of America. Argument commenced by 
Irving K. Baxter for tne petitioners, and 


continued by Assistant Attorney General | 
| Willebrandt for the respondent. 


Adjournment until at 12 
o'clock. 

The’ day call for 
13, will be as follows: 
20, 21 (and. 2% 24, 


28, 31, 32, 33, and 34 


Thursday 


Thursday, October 
Nos. 226, 14, 16, 
25, 26, and 27), 


> 


| ber 13. 


Segurola and | 


Rosario Gambino and Joseph | 


dorse $925,000 of Baltimore Steam 
Packet Co. 5 per cent notes. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Program of public hearings an- 
nounced on revision of accounting rules 
for steam railways. 
Page 1, Col 2 
Schedules suspended proposing re- 
ciprocal switching charges at Little 
Rock, Ark. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific rail- 
way asks authority to build extension 
to line in Oklahoma. 





Page 6, Col. 7 

Coarse grains and wheat placed on 
same rate parallel. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

increases suspended 


Egg freight 


! from Hutchison, Minn., to Chicago. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Summary of rate decisions. 

Page 6, Col. 4 
Summary of rate complaints. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Science 


Coast and Geodetic Survey may 
make study of ocean bed gorges to 
solve seismological problems. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Coast and Geodetic Survey special- 
ist reports Arizona fissure probably 
caused by earthquake on September 11. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Shipping 
Federal Attorney of New Orleans 
recommends release of Honduran ship 
and liquor cargo, and decree of for- 
feiture is entered against British ship 
and 70,000 gallons of alcohol. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Compilation of financial and operat- 
ing data for 1926 is issued for 142 
water lines subject to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission jurisdiction. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Seaboard Air Line authorized to en- 
dorse $925,000 of Baltimore Steam 
Packet Co. 5 per cent notes. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Panama Canal toll: of $2,294,432 in 
September exceeded only by receipts 
in December, 1923. 
Page 8, Col 5 
Shipping Board approves expendi- 
ture of $44,082 for dredging work at 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Page & Col. 7 
Gray’,s Harbor and Coos Bay, on the 
Columbia River, made open ports for 
Shipping Board vessels. 
Page 8, Col 3 
Boston and Portland to be heard by 
Shipping Board at hearing on discrimi- 
natory freight rat€s. 


Silk 


Decline in value of silk reduced value 


Page 3, Col. 6 





| of Japanese exports in September be- 


low August total. 
Page 8, Col. 3 


Sugar 


hemne beet crop of Germany esti- 
mated at 12,350,000 short tons, and 
sugar production at 1,840 tons of raw 


material. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments relative to rights of 
individual convicted under National 
Prohibition Act. (Marron v. U. 8.) 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Journal and Day Call of the Supreme 

Court of the United States for Octo- 


Page 12 


Tariff 


Department of State declines to 
make public text of recent tariff note 
to France until after negotiations be- 
tween the two countries. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Briefs filed with Tariff Commission 
by Illinois-Kentucky fluospar producers. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Taxation 


Summary of decisions of Board of 


Tax Appeals. 
Page 7, Col. 4 


See Special Index and Digest of Tux 
Decisions on Page 10. 


| Textiles 


Weekly chart indicative of cotton 


p oduction and prices. 
Page 8, Col 2 


Weather 


Weekly weather and crop report. 
Page 4, Col. 6 





| Proceedings 
|| Of the United States 


Court of Claims 
Wednesday, Oct. 12, 1927. 


Present: Chief Justice Campbell and 
Judges Booth, Graham, and Moss. 

No. F-61, Mary S. Aldridge, extxr., 
argued by Andrew J. Aldridge for the 
plaintiff and F, K. Dyar for the United 
' States. 

No. C-1330, R. F. Long & Co., argued 
by Joseph J. Walsh for the plaintiff and 
A. H. McCormick for the United States. 

No. B-413, Chevrolet Motor Co., argued 
by Charles R. Carroll fov the plaintiff 
and F. K. Dyar for the United States. 

No. D-323, I. Unterberg & Co., Inc, 


Proposal 


; ernment 


| 10,000 
environs of Dresden, Germany. 


‘ures, 14,093. 


' lumbia, January 9-February 17; D 





| General, 


| Edward de 
| win N, Chapman; 


Colombia Plans 


_ Importation of 
Farm Workers 


Considered to 

Bring in 10,000 Germans; 
Unemployment Falls 

in France. 


Colombia is considering the importa- 
tion of 10,000 agricultural workers from 
the environs of Dresden, Germany, and 
of 200 railway workers from Porto Rico, 
according to reports reaching the: De- 
partment of Labor and just made public 
by the Department in a summary of for- 
eign developments affecting labor. 

The summary follows in full text: 

Colombia: It is reported from Bogota 
that an official of the Ministry of Indus- 
tries is said to have stated that the Gov- 
is considering. importing 200 
workers from Porto Rico and 
agricultural workers from the 


railway 


Immigration Into Cuba. 
Cuba: 
issued 


statistics 
Department, 


recent 
Treasury 


According to 
by the 


some 19,000 immigrants arrived in Cuba 


during the past six months of the cur- 
rent year. Haitian stigar-cutters out- 
numbered all other immigrants, the total 
amounting to 10,859. 


England: The bill designed to render 


general strikes in Great Britain illegal 
| in fugure, after many important changes 


in its passage through Parliament, was 
finally enacted and received the Royal 
Assent on July 29, 1927. 

France: The number of unemployed in 
France afforded relief as of September 
10, 1927, was, accerding to official fig- 
This low total represents 
a further step in the steady decline in 
unemployment that has taken place since 
the peak* figure of 81,916 on March 10, 


1927 


Germans to Go to Paraguay. 


Paraguay: A colonization concession 
has been granted by Congress to the 
“Socieded Anonima Hardcastle.” The 
project consists of 10,000 hectares of 


| land situated in the districts of Jesus 


and Trinidad, upon the Paraguay River. 
The tract is to be divided into farms of 
various acreages and sold to German im- 
migrants. The concessionaires state 
that large numbers of Germans are 
ready to immigrate and that the colony 
will be conducted upon an agricultural 


| and industrial basis. 


Dates for Reporting 
Bills to Congress Set 


Representative Madden Fixes 
Days for Various Appro- 
priation Measures. 


Dates for beginning and reporting the 


| approuriation bills for the-coming Con- 
| gress were outlined in a statement given 
; out by Representative Madden’ (Rep.), 
| of Chicago, Ill., chairman of the House 


Committee on Appropriations on Octo- 
ber 12. The following are the dates of 
the respective appropriation bills, the 
first date the beginning of the hearings 
on each and the second the time fixed for 
their report to the House: 

State, Justice, Commerce, Labor De- 
partments, November 15-January 2; 
Independent Offices, December 7-January 
11; Interior Department, December 7- 
January 20; War Department, December 
7-January 30; Treasury-Postal Servite, 
January 9-February 8; District of Co- 
part- 
ment of Agriculture, January 16-Febru- 
ary 27; Legislative establishment (Con: ¥ 
gress), February 20-March 7; Navy De-’*' 
partment, February 13-March 15; mat- 
ters in the second deficiency appropria-( ¥ 
tion bill (including public buildings pro- 
visions) which failed at the close of the 
last Congress, hearings to begin Novem- 
ber 20 or later and to be reported to 


Congress, December 7 or later. 


| Weight Limit Is Raised 


On Parcel Post to Iraq 


Second Assistant Postmaster 
W. Irving Glover, has just an- 
nounced a new 22-pound weight limit on 
parcel post packages transmitted via the 
Haifa-Baghdad motor service to Iraq, 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Effective at once the weight limit ap-« 
plicable to parcel-post packages intended 
for transmission via the Haifa-Baghdad 
motor service to Iraq is increased from 
11 to 22 pounds, 

Parcel-post packages exceeding 11 
pounds in weight are subject to a tran- 
sit*charge of $5.04 in addition to the 
regular postage. 

Parcels exceeding 11 pounds in weight 
must not contain bullion, coin, or jewelry. 


The 


aneiint by bitudats Masts for the plain- 
tiff and A. H. McCormick for the United 
States. 

No. D-1016, The Calvert Mortgage Co.., 
argued by A. F. Prescott, jr., for the 
plaintiff and A.-H. McCormick for the 
United States, - 

No. D-412, Lash’s Products Co., argued 

A. R. Serven for the plaintiff and 
H. Sheppard for the United States, 
Call for Wednesday, October 13, 1927: 
No. F-506, Cortez Oil Co.; No. E-316 
C. Chisholm; No. E-517, Ed- 
No. E-570, Selwyn By: 
water; No. D-389, William B, Rosskam 
et al; and No. E-428, Samuel Zemurray, 


by 
J. 





